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Year, 83; im advance, $2.50. 
Price, { Singie Copies, 10 cts.” } 


or the 


When ordering Books, or: Goods of any 
fT noticed in these columns, please state that 


w them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


"THE WELCOME CHORUS! 


A NEW SONG- 


practice, and openin 
elements, on & new 


post-paid, for $1.00. 


AND SEMINARIES. 
By Ww. 8S. TILDEN. 


Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per Dozen. 


good book of 255 pages, well filled with the 
- — a large collection of Sacred Music for 


plan. 


BOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 


and closing exercises; also the 
copies mailed, 


Take with you to the ‘Seashore or the Mountains one 

Ditson & Co.’s splendid. volumes of Bound Music. 
ore than thirty are published. Some of them are : 
Arthur Sullivan's Vocal Album .......91.00 
Gems of English Song. 68 Songs......... 3.00 


Gems of German Song. 79 Songs 


Sanshine of Song. 68 Songs ..........-.... 3.00 
Gems of Strauss. 80 Waltzes, etc......... 3.00 


Cluster of Gems. 


Home Circle. 
Also take for the summer THE MUSICAL REC- 


ORD, which will bring new music every week. $2.00 


Vol. I. 


170 Pieces...... 


per year. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
175 451 Washington Street, BosTon. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Late “ Boston University Soheol Oratory” Methods. 


Pupils received for special courses during the Sum- 
mer. A special opportunity for Teachers. For farther 


particulars address 
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BARB 


7A Beacon Street, 


ASS. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


SUMMER TUITION ®y E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS proposes to read with a very small number of private pupils during nine weeks of the | 
Summer vacation. Three ladies could be received into his house. He desires only such pupils as are prepared 
to follow his instructions earnestly and implicitly, and,—as the number received will be so small,—fair compen- 


sation will be required. Apply before June 25. 


On October 1 Dk. HUMPHREYS will be prepared to receive into his family two young gentlemen, of whose 
good habits and character he shall be thoroughly satisyied, to prepare for Harvard, or any other university. 


129 West Chester Park, May 24, 1880. 


E. BR. HUMPHREYS 
Tutor for the American and English Univer 8. 


New Books 


AND 


New Editions. 


Wells’s Natural Philosophy. 


New Edition. With many new Engravings, care- 
fully revised and re-edited in accordance with the 
latest results of Scientific Discovery and Research. 
By WORTHINGTON C. Forp. 


By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
Part I., 45 cts.; Part I1., 55 ets.; Complete, $1.00. 

This work enjoyed, for many years, a national repu- 
tation for its general excellence as a text book, and the 
publishers hope that in its new and correct form it may 
regain iis former popularity. 

n order to meet the wishes of some teachers, the 
book has been issued, also, in two parts, each complete 
in itself and treating of its special subjects. Thus, 
Part First includes the discussion of Matter and its 
general properties, the attraction of Gravitation, and 
the elementary principles of Pneumatics, Hydraulics, 
and Hydrostatics; while Part Two comprises the theory 
of forces known as Heat, Light, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism, together with the principles of Acoustics. 


Swinton’s New Word Analysis. 


The present book is not so much a revision as a com- 
plete new modeling of the Word Analysis, care being 
taken to preserve the euqvecse methods of study of the 
elder work: but with this nine-tenths of the matter is 
new. As oxamples of the fresh material, it may be 


| stated that the two score Latin roots in the original 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 


instractors. Full course two years (three 


ours daily, 


five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 
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R. R. RAYMOND. 
1 Somerset St., 


Boston, Maas 


SCHO 


OL OF STENOGRAPHY. 


chance for teachers and others to learn 


SHORT-HAND REPORTING during the summer is 
offered at’ French’s Business College, Boston, Mass, 
Numerous applications from the West are recived for 
such work. Address G. C, ALLEN, Professor of Ste- 


nography. Boston. 
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Bible translated 


WANTED, 
Teachers, to canvass for an excellent work, viz., The 


literal translation from the Hebrew. 
Address, with stamp, 

EO. G. MoLEAN, Portland, Conn. 
(Refers, by permission, to the Publishers of THt 

JOURNAL.) 


G 


by Miss Julia Smith. It is a perfectly 


2756 a 


EACHERS! 


send for Public School Journal, 


Cincinnati, O. $1.50 per yr. one month, 15 cents ; 
two mos., 25cts. Portaits and Examination Questions. 


work have been raised to 300, and new sections in 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon derivatives have been added. 
Price, for introduction and examination, 29¢. a copy. 


Gray’s Structural Botany ; 


Orn, ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE BASIS OF 
MORPHOLOGY. To which is added the principles 
of Taxonomy and Phytog phy, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. 1 vol. Profusely illustrated. 
442 pages. Cloth. 
Single copies sent to teachers, if desired for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.25. 
The present edition is not simply a reissue, but has 
been entirely rewritten, and the compass of the work 
reatly extended, so much so as to require its division 
to several volumes, each a distinct treatise in itself. 
The volume now published is, therefore, marked Part 
I., and its descriptive title is given above. All that is 
uide the student to a knowledge of the 
amous plants, and thus to 
him for the ientitie study of systematic werent: is here 
resented with the utmost clearness ahd precision, the 
Foxt being profusely illustrated with well- executed 
wood-cuts. 


n to 
structure of 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


GEORGE B. DAMON, Gen’! Agt., 14 Milk St., Boston. 


Dana’s Manual of Geology. 
A THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


In this edition the section on kinds of rocks has been 
changed throughout; the dynamical part has been 
mostly rewritten, and has become enlarged one-half, 
besides receiving brief bibliographic lists illustrating its 
more important doctrines, and many additions to its 
figures; and the historical geology, while only partially 
revised, has been greatly modified with reference to 
Green Mountain Geology, American Fossil Vertebrates, 
and the Glacial and Champlain periods of the Quater- 
na In addition, the work is now suppl ted 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are pebaery ; 


they provide the very best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
P. 0. Box 3,445 30 Kast 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
and Foreign Tecchere’ 
enc Ag 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


240 zz (1) 


through the gift of Prof. Marsh, by twelve plates of 
figures illustrating suesics of reptiles, birds, mammals, 
from the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary formations 
west of the Mississippi. 

The general plan of the work remains unchanged. 


The Progressive Glee and Chorus 
BOOK; consisting chiefly of Music selected from 
the best German, English, and Italian Authors, 
adapted for use in high Schools, advanced Singing 
Classes, and Musical Societies. Arranged and com- 

by GEORGE B. Loomis. Designed to follow 
mis’s Progressive Music Lesson Series. Boards, 
leather back. 256 pages. 

Liberal terms will be made for introductory supplies 
into schools, and sample copies will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cts., if desired for examination with a’ 
view to introduction. : 

The educational character of this book is apparent in 
glancing over the elementary d ment, where several 
new features not heretofore presented are embraced. 
Among these may be mentioned the names and com- 
= of different kinds of voices and instruments, classi- 

Cation of collections of voices, musica] instruments, 
illustrations of many of the instruments named, num- 
ber and kind of instruments used in orchestras and 
bands of various sizes, brief descriptions of the differ- 
ent kinds of musical compositions, sacred and secular- 

These are followed by a short chapter on Harmony. 

treating on the use of the chords most wtp wed em, 

ployed in music. A few brief biographical sketches of 
the most noted composers, followed by a number of sol- 
feggios and oratorio solos, complete this department. 
fhe Song Department consists of three or four part 
music, secular and sacred, selected, composed and ar- 
ranged from the compositions of a great number of the 
most famous composers, German, Italian, and English. 
The music is varied and fresh in character. 


a» Descriptive Circulars, with terms for introduction, 
will be forwarded on application. 


138 & 140 Grand Street, New York, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Is endorsed by leading educators,and ENJOYS A LIB- 
ERAL PATRONAGE FROM SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Well-quatified Teachers desiring positions 
should send stamp for APPLICATION-FORM. 
UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR OBTAINING 
INFORMATION OF VACANCIES. 


Make early applicaton, 
B.. LANDIS,” 
€31 Hamilton Street, 


269 tf eow Allentown, Penn. 


To Teachers and Others. 


I have thousands of gross of Gillott’s Pens,—404, 303, 
351, and others; several hundred gross Faber’s and 
Dixon Pencils, all grades, that I offer to teachers very 
low. Also, thousands of dollars’ worth of Paper, 
by the ream, bought before the rise. 

Address for prices, inclosing stamp, 

8, STOCKING 
Gildersleeve’s Landing, Conn. 


[Reference : Editor of THE JOURNAL.) 


WANTED. 

A graduate of a Ladies’ Institute, and a successful 
teacher, desires a situation for the following year. 
Can teach specialties. Address, Miss CLARA East- 
MAN, Bradford, Vt. 275 a(h) 


WANTED. 
An American graduate (two years in Germany) de- 
sires a position as Teacher. Classics preferred. Speaks 
German and French, C.C.D., Peabody, Mass., Box 124, 


REWARD CARDS, 4x with teacher’s name 


printed to order, 2 cts. each. 7 with your 
name for 3-ct. stamp. F.E. ApAms, Hill, N.H. 275b 


Established 1827. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, 


Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


American Graphite 


AM. BANK NOTE Co., Art Depart. 


-, N. Y., July 5, 1876. 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 8 “ From a careful trial now of several months, I am perfectly satisfied 
Similar grade to the European stamp of they Ehave over 
VVs— Very, very soft . . . (BB B) e PACKER COLLEGIATE InsTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
— far Band Nol Pencils, an we pr r 
— Medium black . . . , , subs he exbausted mi Barrowdale i - 
x and No. 3) grades are unequaled or art work. berland “Your Artists" Pencil ane in atrength and the Veet I 
um hard... » . (HA) ever my hand.” ours truly, 
H-—H MONIALS. CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 
Very 5) “ Dear Sir :—I find Artists’ Pencils admirable; well Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 
VVH— Very, veryhard| (H HH HHH) adapted to clear, sharp, and-delicate work.” Traly yours, 
These Eu D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. Nat. Academy of Design, | Ask your dealer for Dixon's American Graphite Pencils, 
The leads to any made in | “Dear Sir:—1 find your Dixon American Graphite Aries, but if they are not sold by any dealer in your Vicinity, write 
sraded. = The hard fect for architects. PRANK BELLEW, Nat. of Design, N.Y. | tojus_for,samples,.sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 


of 24 pages /ree. 


— for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


INSTRUMENTS. 
Tilustrated, condensed list 


Full Catalogue of 156 pages 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical,'and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS Stoo, e200 per month, cur. 
articulars, address 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For fall 
d J. ©. MeCERDY 


Lady 
School ‘Teachers 
W anted, 
To Sled — for our new books. Address for 


HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


266 tf 
AGENTS WANTED for the Following Books: 


WESTERN WILDS, 


An authentic Narrative embracing seven years’ travel 
and adventure in the Far West. 127 illustrations. The 
fastest selling bookever published. A $5 Book for $3. 


CROSS 4» CROWN, 


The most attractive book ever offered agents. Illust’d 
on steel. For illustrated circular and terms address 
JONES BROS. & CO., Philadelphia or Cincinnati. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
ANTE to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Chronol of North and 
South America ever offered. it contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain-head 
of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family can afford 
to be without it. Sent by on hay prepaid, on receipt 
of $10. Special rates to teachers. Circulars of ALLEN 
& Wittwakri , Publishers, 4 Bond St., New YorK. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


I want 25 Teachers to sell my Bibles or Medical Book 
during vacation, and, if successful, to manage the sale 
in some State for a number of years. I have just com. 
pleted arrangements with one Teacher at $1500 and 
expenses per year for five years; with another at $2000. 
Give age, experience, and a salary. Send this. 

273 4 W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED For THE 


NVISIBLE MPIRE 


The fastest-selling work issued for over a quarter of a 
century, embracing Part I.,anew Illustrated and 
Enlarged edition of the famous Historical Romance, 


e of 
A Foou’s ERRAND, ¥oois; 
and Part Il., a compend of startling Facts on which 
the tale is based. Takes on sight. Every copy sold 
sells others. 4,500 of the plain edition sold by one man. 
A lucrative business for any one. For ferms address 
Forps, Howarp & Huisert, 27 Park Pl., New York. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 

The World’s Encyclopedia of Wonders and Curios- 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con- 
taining a ftuil and authentic description of the most 
remarkable and astonishing Places, Beings, Animals, 
Customs, Experiments, Phenomena, etc., of both An- 
cient and Modern Times in all rts of the Globe, 
accounts of the most wonderful 
Freaks of Nature and Arta of Men, in one large octavo 
volume of nearly 1,000 pages, illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings. AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 


given. Mailed on receipt of ra pice. $5.00. 
ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 
4 Bond Street, New York. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
ustrations. —, 285 


have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


ee For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


Vol. XI.—No. 25. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates, 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,430 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenne, New Work. 
245 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 


ers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 
Received in the various branches of 
DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 
Comprising Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water -color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 
Photograph Finishing, Sketching from Nature, etc. 
ACADEMY ART 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Pri 1 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Ordérs by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 


(@ Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


HALL BENJAMIN 


191 Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK. 

A Large New Illust. and 

Priced Catalogue, 25ce. 


STEEL 


>, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


5) THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Wie 
i | AND HIS OTHER STYLES =f 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS me WORLD. S227 


PENS. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL 


And 8 
KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES 


r- 
— cular and price. list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
Parchment, parchment paper, or cardboard, as desired. 
Send size and matter wanted, and get our estimate. 
Enclose stamp. 
N. E, SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
275 31 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


E. S. RITCH 


150 Tremont 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


IE & SONS, 


St., Boston, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 
OF BOSTON: | 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, -Book, 
and Primary. te., Ete., Ete. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. ' 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


23s T. H. MCALLISTER, as 

Bay 36 
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European Excursions. 


COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
‘To HUROPE 
1880. aio THE SUMMER OF 1880. 


NNUAL MAYW PARTY. 


Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Annual Midsummer Party. 

Spectal facilities for attending the Passion- 
Play at -Ammerqau. 

> ae containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EURORE, sent free on application. Tourist 
Tickets for Independent Travelers, by ali routes. 
Cook’s Excursionist contains fares for over 1000 
Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full particulars please 
address THOS. COOK & SON, 

os 261 alae New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 


Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERBROOK 


New York. 
STEEL PEN CO, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS arp CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS, 
100 DOUBLE DESKS arp SETTEES, 

75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, io long, 
Will be sold for less than such Furniture can made,- 
at present cost of labor and iron. 

J. L. HAMMETT, 

Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 


_ i tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 
WATERS’ PIANOS ano ORGANS |! 


and DURABILI Y UNSURPASSED. 
RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, Stool, 
and Cover, 16010 $400. NewORG ANS, with 
Stool, $45, $50, 860, $75, #90, #100, 
Upward. Send for LLLUSTRATED CATA# 
LOGUE. AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND 
Instruments at BARGAINS; Monthly Instal- 
ments received. HORACE WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway, New-York. P.O. Box 3,530. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with = 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, White, 
economical. Send for sample. 
A |p A DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 
DUSTLESS ERASERS ; samples of 
G 


mail for 15 cents. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., School , 142 and 
144 Grand Street, NEW YO! ‘264 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, FavroRY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


WAx, 
The AGE, de. 


ashington St., Boston, Mass. 
TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---18S0. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited.— LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, ROME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 


The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 


Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 
Eight Different Sailing Dates.—_Company Select. 
—Nuambers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities.—All Travel, Hotels, 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 
Prices from $285 to $660. 


A 4-page pamphiet, giving full particulars, sent 
free. Address 
E. TOURJEE, 


tf BOSTON, MASS. 


Best Known. 
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Registered: No. One, Boston and Chicago. 


Number 25. 


A SUMMER AFTERNOON, 


The sunlight, sleeping on the hills, 
In drowsy splendor dreams away 

The long, slow hours, as if it felt 
The rapture of a perfect day. 


The mountains stretch broad waving line 
Of purple light along the sky, 

While at their feet, rich shadows veiled, 
Serene and fair the meadows lie. 


There comes to us the hum of bees; 
A bird flits by on startled wing; 

And through dim arches in the woods 
We hear the swaying breezes sing. 


With rippling laugh and silvery sheen, 

Through cool, green haunts of moss and fern, 
The brook betrays its hiding-place, 

And clearer grows at every turn. 


The wild rose lifts its blushing face 
Above the wayside grasses low, 
While pale wood-lilies in the shade 
Their snow-white bells swing to and fro. 


O, golden Summer afternoon, 

We rest content; we ask no more, 
Only to hear the wind repeat 

The self-same story o’er and o’er. 


Only to breathe the fragrant air, 

To watch the lights and shadows play, 
To quaff the nectar that the sun, 

In brimming beakers, pours to-day. 


It is enough to be, to feel 
The tranquil mood of field and wood; 
To know God’s blessing everywhere 
Hath made so much that’s fair and good. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


spelling is useful only as a 
drill for the vocal organs, to secure good enunciation, 
articulation, and pronunciation ; and, whenever it is re- 
quired, the word should always, at first, be pronounced 
accurately, then each letter of each syllable named, and 


the proper sounds articulated, and then the syllables 
pronounced one after another to the end. This makes 
oral spelling what it really is, only an elementary drill. 
—Z. Richards. 


Scuoot the will of the pupil 
tebelliously clashes with the authority of the teacher, 
the teacher must be the master of the situation. Better 
a thousand-fold for him to do it without physical force ; 
but do it he must, even though he vigorously handles 
the offender. When human nature changes; when 
there is no more need of law; when the policeman be- 
comes a superfluity ; when parents cease to be troubled 
by the disobedience of their children, then we will hope 
to see the tens of thousands of our children trained in 
large schools without resort to the rod. So long as 
punishment remains a necessity in some form, however, 


let it be honestly administered by the rod, and not with 
Sarcasm, or ridicule, or other methds infinitely more de- 
basing in their final results than a wholesome and judi- 
“lous application of the rattan.—Boston Daily Traveller. 


Teacuine Sewinc.—The teaching of sewing in the 
public schools is a thing which no person of a reflective 
and practical mind will urge. ‘There are already, as has 
before been said, too many things taught in our schools, 
and Americans are not yet prepared to be guilty of the 
amazing stupidity of turning their school system into a 
means of industrial education. The sooner that the 
nolsy persons, who are asking all over the country for 
such industrial education, are silenced, the better for the 
schools, If they would cease expending energy on this 
vain folly, and apply it to the organization of special 
technical schools, they might become benefactors in- 
stead of remaining nuisances. There is no place and 
no time in the public schools for industrial teach- 
"88. The teacher who is really a teacher, and not a 


1 


machine, has no strength or nerve-power to throw away, 
after her rightful work is done, in teaching awkward 
children how to sew; and after the regular school-work 
is ended, the pupil who has labored conscientiously 
should be released from bending over a task. If sewing 
must be taught publicly, let there be sewing schools 
which shall be made attractive to the young pupils, and 
be opened at proper seasons. Here is a work in which 


women of leisure may engage to the benefit of their 
own souls and the great improvement of youthful ca- 
pacities. But it is seriously to be hoped that our public 
schools may be kept free from industrial tools of any 
sort. The results of sewing-instruction in the German 
and English schools have not heen so successful that 
we need follow their example.—New York Tribune. 


Tue Press As A TracuEer.—If the press is the great 
teacher we have conceded it to be, it should seek to ele- 
vate the reading-taste of the people in laying before 
them only that which is healthy and helpful. I have 
no doubt but that if the press of Boston would agree to 
keep its pages clear of much that now defiles them, its 
success would be as great as it is, and its power for 


_|good would be vastly increased. Then it would more 


truly fulfil its great mission of Jeading the people in 
social virtue, business morality, and political honesty. 
We yaise our Voice to its praise and honor. At the 


same time we plead for its entire purity in tone, inde- 
pendence of opinion, fearlessness in discharging duty, 
so that it may always be even more thoroughly than it 
now is, on the side of truth, humanity, justice, and 
righteousness.—Rev. H. A. Shorey. 


MeruHops or Stupy.—The first essential to success- 
ful study is the power of concentration of thought. This 
power is largely a matter of habit and cultivation. Read 
five pages of history in a lackadaisical matter. Close 
the book and write out all you can remember. Then 
compare your production with the printed manner, and 
you will be able to judge of your proficiency. Read 
five pages more with fixed attention and a resolution to 
retain the subject, and compare as before. You will 
find a marked improvement. If your memory is treach- 
erous read but very little, and always write out the 
subject. When you hear a sermon or address, hear it, 
and afterwards reduce it to writing. Read no novels, 
and do not read aloud to please others unless you care 
(nothing) for the article yourself. A practised reader 
can read aloud for hours and carry on an independent 
train of thought all the time. This ruins the faculty 
of study as well as the memory. Dismiss all other sub- 
jects but the one in hand. Let the ear be deaf to all 
sounds, and the eye blind to all sights. Let the sense 
of touch sleep, and smell and taste be as though they 


were not. A lesson learned in this state of mind will 
stay with you, and will not need to be “crammed” 
again the night before examination. It will be like 
lines carved deep into the rock, or chiseled on the Ro- 
setta stone. The other method is the dim tracing of 
obscure letters in the sand, which the next wave oblit- 
erates.— The Teachers’ Journal, Pittston, Pa. 


Reviews 1n Scuoo.t.—* Frequent and thorough re- 
views are necessary.” “Whatever is learned, let it be 
made familiar by repetition until it is deeply and per- 
manently fixed in the mind.” “If you would cultivate 
and strengthen the memory, exercise it.” “ In the 
prosecution of study by any class of students, frequent 
reviews are necessary, because the memory is very much 
aided by repetition and by association.” “ No means are 
known whereby the faculties of the mind can be devel- 
oped but by exercising them.” “ The intellectual fac- 
ulties grow only by exercising them.” “ Memory is 


best cultivated by forcible, repeated, and related per- 
ceptions and ideas.” ‘There must be frequent repeti- 
tion. An object or thought is reproducible easily when 
it has been made to occupy a large space in the mind. 
The power of reproduction is limited by time, and the 
mind can only reproduce within certain limits in this 
respect. If, therefore, an object is to be reproduced, 
the faded impression must be renewed, and the renewal 


of the impression strengthens its hold. It is thus that 
a fact may become indelibly imprinted on the memory. 
The value of repetition cannot be overestimated, but 
great care must be taken not to make it wearisome.”— 
Opinions of leading educators. 


PARENTAL VISITATION: ITS USES AND 
ABUSES. 


Our valued contemporary, the Traveller, deplores the 
fact that parents do not visit the schools more generally, 
and compares the primary and grammar schools of our 
city to large orphan asylums, in which parentless chil- 
dren are taught at the expense of the State. If the 
editor of the Traveller is writing against space, it is all 
very well; but if he really intends to start a boom of 
parental visitation in the schools, we hope he will not 
succeed. 

It sounds very plausible and proper to say that par- 
ents should visit the schools to show their interest, to 
establish sympathy with the teachers, of which sympa- 
thy the dear little children are the connecting links, 
etc. But the fact is, that parental visitation of schools 
on a considerable scale is a very serious annoyance. 
This sentimental talk about bonds of sympathy is about 
a quarter of a century out of date. The people are not 
fools: they know what is going on in the schools alto- 
gether too well; they know it by their children’s man- 
ners, their language, their progress, and that, too, with- 
out anybody intentionally or unintentionally having 
been guilty of telling tales out of school. 

The hours of school are too short to have any consid- 
erable portion of them occupied with parental “ chatting 
with the teacher,” as the Traveller suggests. The chil- 
dren are doing well enough, and the teachers are doing 
well enough; and if the public have confidence in the 
system, the way in which it is administered, and the 
personnel of the corps, it is just as well to let w 
enough alone. “Children never do so well as they do 
in the presence of their parents,” says the Traveller. 
True, the presence of the parent in the school-room is 
a temporary stimulus; but, like all other stimulants, it 
is unhealthy. And then, imagine all the parents pres- 
ent, or any considerable portion of them, for any consid- 
erable portion of the session of school! The presence 
of parents in the school-room is usually a source of em- 
barrassment; in the majority of cases of parental visita- 
tion, all parties feel foolish. The teacher is glad when 
the visit is over, the children are glad, and the parent 
is the gladdest of all. Most of this visiting is perfunc- 
tory, and performed by the less-judicious parents, — 
generally the mothers. It is a bad sign of a woman ; 
it puts the idea into one’s head of calling her Mrs. 
Jellyby, to see her making aimless tours of the schools. 
It suggests adisorderly household. It is a worse sign in 
a man, — an indication that he‘is out of business, or a 
professional philanthropist. The best plan is to give 
the schools good teachers, and then let them alone. If 
the teachers are not good, the children will soon find it 
out and let their parents know. Visiting schools by 


parents should be done with a purpose, and should be 
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a requirement made by teachers upon parents, and not 
an excursion of idle curiosity and impertinent meddling 
by the latter. 

In essaying to govern without corporal punishment, 
good use can be made of compulsory attendance of par- 
ents at the school, by order or request of the teacher. 
The proper stand for the teacher to take, is that her 
school is all right. In cases of discipline, with corporal 
punishment out of the question, before the child is sus- 
pended the parent should be summoned to the school to 
answer for the conduct of the child, and the parent’s 
responsibility for that conduct. This should not be 
made a pleasure-trip for the parent, but rather a dis- 
agreeable duty,—a duty which in most cases proves so 
irksome to the parents that they generally assume a de- 
gree of responsibility for the child’s conduct, and an in- 
terest in his school deportment that almost invariably 
results in an improvement which could never be 
brought about by a capricious, or even by a judicious use 
of the rod. 

In utilizing parental calls for the purpose of avoiding 
the practice of corporal punishment, it is a good plan to 
invite the mother twice or three times, and if this does 
not prove efficacious, to call in the father as a last re- 
sort, before the suspension of the pupil. In such cases 
parental permission, or requests that the child be pun- 
ished by the teacher, should never be acted on. The 
people that most earnestly request you to whip their 
children are the very ones to make a fuss about it when 
it is done, if, in the heat of the chastisement and 
through the resistance of the child, the punishment is 
carried a trifle too far. 

We hope that nothing in this article will be con- 
strued into an objection on the part of teachers to see 
parents in their schools. We merely suggest that pa- 
rental visitation is not an unmixed good, and that the 
absence of it is not so dreary and deplorable a state of 
things as one would imagine from the lugubrious expos- 
tulations of our contemporary. A school may be as 
busy and happy as a group of ants, till the advent of a 
visitor produces on it an effect of a spill of water, or 
the dropping of a pebble. s 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER: HER WORK, AND 
HER FITNESS FOR IT.—(1IL) 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Having considered the dignity and general scope of 
the work of the primary teacher, let us inquire what 
are some of its details, and the demands it makes upon 
her mental gifts and moral calibre. 

I suppose a young lady of that elevation of character 
and enthusiasm of moral purpose which seems essential 
to the conduct of such a noble work as we have indi- 
cated, to be placed before a promiscuous gathering of 
fifty or sixty children out of the public schools. The 
first demand is for immediate organization. Whatever 
else is postponed, the task of reducing this babbling 
crowd to order cannot be delayed. Nothing can be 
done until all are seated; then a quiet, orderly atten- 
tion must be compelled, and perfect acquiescence in the 
authority of the teacher. It may be thought that thisis 
an easy matter, but to many it is an impossibility. At 
this exigency there is required an executive ability, a 
power of leadership, a personal magnetism, an inherent 
faith in herself which is the preéminent qualification of 
a true-born teacher. It is not acommon gift; it is not 
the necessary concomitant of a fine intellect or of a 
beautiful character ; but an expression of the balancing 
of the faculties, a native poise which acts like an in- 
stinct to a great extent. Its possessor may be blindly 
conscious of it; yet, on deliberation, doubtful of its 
possession until she comes into a position which calls 
for its exercise ; then there is no further uncertainty ; 
she can trust implicitly to it, assured of success. The 
gifts of mastery and organization are inborn, and are the 
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steady motive-power. 
application when she has their essence within her; but 
no culture can engraft the gifts themselves. When 
one who knows she holds these forces in her hand 
stands before an uncontrolled horde with the purpose of 
bringing order out of chaos, there is a tacit apprecia- 
tion of the power by all within its influence, a con- 
scious recognition of it by older minds, an uncon- 
scious acceptation of it by younger but more impressible 
beings ; they feel that they are to-obey, and she to di- 
rect, in the very nature of things. The snarl and dis- 
order of all the tangled threads of individual assertion 
unwind and divide, to unite in harmonious system. 
Like the type-distributor into which the printer’s pi is 
cast, it regulates and sends each element to its own 
place, noiselessly, and with exact fitness. Let another 
attempt the same office, and all is failure and confusion; 
the hum of disorder does not cease; the indifference 
and inevitable defiance of even children, placed under 
inadequate authority, deepens and becomes appalling, 
while she finds herself powerless to quell the tumult ; 
the force of her presence has made no impression upon 
them. Every successful teacher can look back to mo- 
ments in her experience when a pause, a doubt, a sug- 
gestion of insubordination seemed imminent; but act- 
ing only as a stimulus to her will, evoked a quiet pas- 
sion of determination which made her mastery complete 
and permanent. 

See, for example, a fair, delicately-bred girl, fresh 
from normal-school honors, ushered into her first school 
as teacher. It is a high school for both sexes, about 
one hundred and sixty in number. It is the occasion 
of its inauguration as the first high school in the 
county ; all the principal citizens are present, with many 
others interested in the project. As the young teacher 
takes her seat upon the platform, a maiden stranger 
amidst these men of weight and influence, her only 
companion there the principal of the school,—a man of 
middle life and long experience, — and no face in the 
room that she has ever seen before this eventful day, 
she for the first time is struck down from the absorbed 
inspiration of her consecrated purpose, and trembles as 
she looksaround. “ Ah, Iam soincompetent! why did 
I come here ? what shall I do when those great boys re- 
fuse to mind me?” These throbs of self-distrust make 
her shiver like an aspen for a while, and as the inter- 
minable speeches go on, the curious eyes of pupils and 
parents disconcert her; although she looks with appar- 
ent calmness into the faces before her, she trembles in- 
deed, and for the first time loses faith; but when she is 
called upon to lead half the school to a separate school- 
room and take them in sole charge, the emergency sum- 
mons all her reserves of nerve and will; the tremor of 
doubt is swept away by a great wave of assurance, and 
when she stands before those over whom, though 
scarcely separated by years, she has been placed in au- 
thority, her strength seems to her invulnerable. With 
quiet mien, but with unflinching firmness, she meets 
each gaze of inquiry, and checks each glance of doubtful 
scrutiny ; her genius for control has asserted itself, and 
the reins are firmly within her thrilling grasp. All se- 
rious issue between her scholars and herself is forever 
silenced. Her clear, quiet tones break the confirmed 
hush, as she directs them to the work of the hour; the 
few older boys, who have been the terror of the district 
school, look about hesitatingly, to find that their réle is 
left out, and loyalty is their best subterfuge ; while all 
gravitate unconsciously to control, as a disordered heap 
of steel-filings arrange themselves about the magnetic 
needle laid upon them, in lines of order and symmetry. 


This power of control and organization is still more 
spontaneous in its exercise and complete in its influence 
upon an assemblage of younger children. About two 
hundred girls had been gathered from the alleys and 
cellars of a city by benevolent and cultured young ladies 
and brought together to form a sewing-school. Not 
one of the young ladies present could succeed in reduc- 


momentum of a well-rounded nature impelled by a 


One may learn their methods of 


heard. One after another had tried in vain ; some rang 
the bell loudly; others rapped on the table; others at- 
tempted to raise their voices above the general uproar; 
others went among the horde and tried to persuade, but 
all was of no avail; nothing was done toward organiz- 
ing the unruly crowd until the youngest teacher arrived 
late; her companions came to her in dismay. “ What 
can we do? We have tried our best to bring them to 
order, but they will not hear nor even sit down; do try, 
if you can do anything.” This young lady knew her 
power; it had been trained and proved. She stepped 
to the platform and asked the other teachers to be seated 
there. She then turned to the assemblage before her, 
She neither rang the bell nor spoke, but, coming for- 
ward as near to the seething surface as she could, she 
cast the force of that magnetic gift of mastery over the 
noisy elements. The lull began at once; like waves 
calmed by a gentle rain, one scholar after another 
dropped into a seat at the silent gesture of the teacher; 
in a few moments all were subdued; the room was in 
order. Then, with an instant perception of the natural 
divisions and combinations of their various degrees of 
age and intelligence, she arranged them in classes ; with 
a nice adaptation of each to each, indicated their re- 
spective teachers. When some of the children were 
afterwards asked why they did not come to order before, 
they said, “ We did as soon as the mistress came; we 
wern’t going to before.” So she became the mistress 
of the school by this natural appointment, because the 
gifts of mastery and organization were in her, and she 
had learned how to use them. ' 

The first appearance of a teacher before her pupils is 
usually a test of her possession of these essential facul- 
ties, but by no means the only occasion for their active 
use. They come into the arrangement of every class 
and the work of every hour, into the plan of each reci- 
tation and every phase of the relation between teacher 
and pupil. Whentheir development is perfect the school 
will be: destitute of any germ of insubordination, and 
every pupil responsive to the idea and will of the teacher. 
In a school of little children, the teacher acts like a true 
mother, and they hold to her as if covered by her brood- 
ing heart and mind, breathing in a sweet atmosphere, 
while they bloom and ripen in unbroken content like 
rose-buds in the gardens of June. 

The details of the work of the primary school-teacher 
would be hard to enumerate; but, first and most appar- 
ent, is the physical attention the children need in their 
appeal to the motherliness of the teacher. They must 
be clean before they can be orderly and good. I re- 
member, in my nursery days, if we were restless and 
cross, mother would sometimes wash our faces and 
hands, brush our hair, and put on a clean apron, and 
the naughtiness disappeared; we could not have our 
clothes belie us, and we were renewed in spirit by the 
physical refreshment. I would not engage to be in 
any way agreeable or dutiful with grimy hands, a sticky 
face, and soiled clothes. The teacher will, in some way, 
attend to this pre-requisite of good order. How can it 
be done with fifty children from homes where all this is 
neglected? I donot know, but I have known a teacher 
who did it for twenty years in a Boston primary school. 
This good woman had as thoroughly the feelings of a 
mother as though all the children had been given her 
by God. She begged material when she could not buy 
it, cut out clothes for them, and her heart tugged at 
every cord that could lift them up. I have seen her 
sewing for them all the vacation, in the self-forgetfulness 
and unconscious devotion of a mother, until she died. 


You may say this was the life of a missionary rather 
than of a public school-teacher; but, in many respects 
the path of both is the same path,—the spirit should be 
the same spirit. Let the sense of justice (of those who 
deal with that question) measure the compensation 
which such a teacher should receive. I waive that mat- 
ter now; but the teacher cannot think of her wages as 
her chief motive, or she is no true teacher. I foresee a 
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possible charge of affectation in the consideration of 
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this matter; but I could not really act toward children, 
or in the line of mental and moral influence upon others, 
with the idea of remuneration in any sense a motive. 
The motherly spirit and the missionary spirit will 
cover a great accumulation of the detail of the work 
of the primary school-teacher, and transfigure most of 
what seems the wear and tear and drudgery of that 


arduous position. 


PROGRESS IN ASTRONOMY. 


Astronomy, though the oldest and noblest of the sciences, 
is to the beginner one of the hardest, because it is so poorly 
provided with appliances, most of its apparatus being designed 
simply to illustrate the relative positions and movements of 
the bodies of our solar system, which bodies seldom constitute 
more than two or three of the thousands of shining orbs of 
night.. The first step, — that of learning, not a map of the 
heavens, but the heavens itself and its apparent movement,— 
is left to be taken with no better help than an atlas affords; 
consequently, it is poorly done, if at all. Attempts have been 
made to supply this want by the celestial globe and planisphere, 
but neither do it in a satisfactory manner. The celestial globe 
presents many of the disadvantages of the atlas, and some ad- 
ditional ones, the principal of which is the reversal of the con- 
stellations. The planisphere, though having some advantages 
over the atlas, has many disadvantages. A few years ago there 
was an attempt made in Boston to supply this want by an 
“ Astronomical Lantern,’’ which, though a move in the right 
direction, and possessing some advantages over the atlas, failed 
to fill the bill, as it did not combine the adjustments and move- 
ments of the celestial globe and planisphere with the illumin- 
ated maps, and consequently was of no aid in finding the 
constellations. 

But there has just appeared an invention which combines 
all of these, with other great advantages, and will enable the 
student to learn more of the heavens in one evening than by 
any previous method in weeks. It is called the “‘ Astral Lan- 
tern,’ and is an illuminated, miniature heavens, showing the 
position and apparent movement of the stars for every minute, 
and is adjustable to every latitude so as to show only such stars 
as are visible at the place for which it is set. This apparatus, 
the invention of Prof. Bailey of Hillsdale College, Michigan, 
has received the highest commendations for simplicity of con- 
struction, accuracy of representation, and perfect adaptation 
to the students’ needs, from many eminent astronomers and 
scores of practical teachers. It was, in its perfected form, 
first subjected to the criticism of the great English astronomer, 
Prof. Richard A. Proctor, from whom it received commenda- 
tion, It has been commended by the officers of the U. S. 
Naval Observatory at Washington; by the directors of George- 
town College, D. C.; by John Rodgers, Theo. F. Kane, Asaph 
Hall, Wm. Harkness, J. R. Eastman, Edward S. Holer, Edgar 
Frisby, and others connected with the U. S. Navy. 


VARIETIES. 


Pes The old Greek poet, Aratus, in his ‘‘ Weather Forecasts,” 
ays: 
“The quarters whence come summer thunder peals 

And lightning flashes are the winds’ sally-ports; 

And through the livelong night when shooting-stars, 

Fast fleeting, leave behind them whitening trails, 

They show by their direction whence will stream 

The coming gale.’’ 


— Guard: “Now, miss, jump in; train going right on.” 
Child: “ But I can’t go before I’ve kissed mamma.”” Guard : 
“Jump in, miss; I'll see to that.’’ i 

— Distinguished American (traveling in Russia): “ Here is 
4 nice fix I’m in,—invited to dine with the Czar, and no insur- 
ance on my life.—Harper’s Bazaar. 

bis In the gallery of the Louvre, before the statue of Milo. 
Little Boy : “‘ What did they cut her arms off for?’’ Mother : 

Because she put her fingers in the sugar bowl.” 

— Very red-haired passenger : “I say, guard, why on earth 
don’t the train go on?” Guard: “Good gracious, sir! put 
your head in; how can you expect it to go on while that danger- 
signal is out ?”? 

— “Yon gorgeously attired dame is the duchess of what ?” 
asked a Yankee spectator at a royal reception at Buckingham 
Palace. “She hisn’t a duchess hat all,” said the gold-stick in 
Waiting; “but I’ear as ’ow she be the wife of han Hammer- 
ican plumber,” 

— How dear to my heart is the school I attended, 
rant how I remember, so distant and dim, 
hat red-headed Bill and the pin that I bended 
And carefully put on the bench under him! 
And how I recall the surprise of the master, 
When Bill gave a yell and sprang up with the pin, 
So high that his bullet-head busted the plaster 
T, ve, and the scholars all set up a grin, 
at active boy Billy, that high-leaping Billy! 


That loud-shouting Billy, that sat on a pin! 
—American Queen. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


OPINIONS OF LEADING EDUCATORS. 


I am not sufficiently versed in the merits of this reform, or 
posted in its history, to offer any very decided opinions. My 
time and attention, hitherto, have been all taken up in the 
search for ideas, rather than how to spell the words represent- 


ing them. I have all along been led to believe that whatever 
is irrational and unhandy in our orthography will gradually 
disappear, without the extra efforts that many seem to regard 
as necessary; that all reforms in matters of mere verbatim 
should be necessarily slow, since they must accommodate 
themselves to a great many and a great variety of circum- 
stances. I think the needed changes in our orthography will 
in future, as has been the case in the past, be quietly inau- 
gurated, not disturbing the order of progress in other things. 
I think, also, that the radical views entertained on this sub- 
ject by some of our educators are calculated not only to disturb 
the safe progressive tendencies of the age, but to retard them 
also. People will take sides in such issues, and having once 
arrayed themselves pro or con, they are the more difficult to 
convince afterward. In other words, the progress of ideas, 
and the consequent mental force thus engendered, will make all 
necessary improvement in verbal expression soon enough for 
the best interests of literature and learning, without the ex- 
traneous measures proposed by our spelling-reform friends. 
It is very evident that an importance beyond its merits has 
been attached to this matter. There is no real principle in- 
volved in it ; therefore I should doubt the propriety of doing 
any more for it than you are now doing. 
JOHN OGDEN, 
Prin. Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, O. 

Push the reform. You cannot doa better service to the 
next generation. I shall be glad to see every page of THE 
JOURNAL printed in accordance with the ‘* five rules.’’ 

J. C. GREENOUGH, 
Prin. Rhode Island Normal School, Providence, R. I. 


I am not an ardent admirer of the spelling reform. I should 
much rather see the old familiar forms of the wordsin your 
journal and elsewhere, than the new ones proposed. Yet I 
find myself writing ‘ program,’ and I prefer it to the usual 


form ; but I shall not soon write ‘ar,’ ‘shal,’ etc., and it an- 
noys me to find such forms in the matter I want to read. 
generally quit reading an article in which they abound. With 
the ultra spelling reformI have no sympathy whatever ; in 
fact, I hate it, and I am sorry that the pages of a part of the 
Report of the National Association are defaced with the forms 
advocated by those of whom it may be truthfully said, too 
much learning has made them mad; and their new-fangled 
forms of words have made those who attempted to read them, 
very mad. Don’t change ; hold fast to the forms which are 
familiar to us all, and allow every one to spell as he pleases. 
B. F. SHAUB, 
Supt. Schools, Lancaster Co., Penn. 


I was glad to have you willing to go so far as to introduce 
the spelling reform in the columns of ‘‘ New-England Depart- 
ment.’”? Personally I see no objection to the continuance and 
extension of the reform ; but I think you would do a far 


greater service to the cause if you would adopt instead the 
alphabet used by Longley, of Cincinnati, in the Phonetic Ed- 
ucator. The position taken by the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion is an untenable one ; the movement has gone about as 
far as it can in that direction ; unless a radical step is taken 
soon, a few years will end the whole thing. I wonder that 
none of the eminent educators engaged in the matter have 
not seen its fatal defect. It can not be introduced into our 
schools in its present defective form. It cuts teacher and 
pupils off from the authority of the dictionary, and it fails to 
provide an adequate substitute. The alphabet used by Long- 
ley is strictly phonetic ; each character has always one and 
the same sound. Hence it is a perfectly scientific system. 
Moreover, the change from the ordinary form of letters is so 
slight that it can be easily learned. An article printed in that 
way was given to one of our pupils, a few days ago, and she 
was able to read nearly all of it at first sight. If you should 
print the whole of THe JouRNAL with this type, the second 
issue could be readily read by the majority of your readers, 
This system is the only one I know of before the public that 
is founded on scientific principles. The trouble is that 
nearly all who attempt to introduce a new alphabet do 
not understand the real sounds to be re resented, and 
their true relation to one another. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, for only one of all the numerous series of Read- 
ers now being urged for adoption in our schools gives a cor- 
rect classification and of 
English language ; and that one gives preci 
those that are used in Longley’s Phonetic Educator, 
except that one regards wh in ‘ when,’ etc., as an aspirate, the 
other as asonant. I have never heard but one objection to 
the adoption of this complete and scientific system of spelling, 
and that may fairly be stated thus: A will not adopt it, be- 
cause he thinks B and C willnot; B because he thinks A 
and C will not; and C because he thinks A and B will not. 
I move that THE JOURNAL print this signers each week, and 


f its columns. WHIPPLE, 
"Prin. McGaw Normal Institute, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ly, Nolumus 
In regard to “reform spelling,” I only reply, 

i H. Fay, A.M. 
State Supt. New Orleans, La. 


tily approve of the adoption of the “‘ five rules ” in the 


other columns. County Supt. of Public Schools, Galesburg, Ill. 


decidedly in favor of a reform of our barbarous or- 
If the complete phonetic alphabet can not be 
cured at once,—“ a consummation devoutly to be wished,’’—let 


the gradual reform go on with as rapid oes a ne “4 


Editor Ohio Educational Monthly, Salem, O. 


Stick to the “ five rules” of spelling as firmly as a Cove- 
nanter to the “five points of Calvinism.” Stick to them till 
* the last armed foe expires.’”” Somebody must begin; why 
not you ? Remember Lot’s wife. JEROME ALLEN, 
Editor Barnes’ Education Monthly Geneseo, N. Y. 


I think the reform of our spelling in conformity with pho- 
netic, or strictly orthcepical laws, a desirable thing. To this 
particular reform movement which you advocate, I have not 
given thought enough to judge. My opinion, however, is that 
the spelling of our language, and of others, should be so modi- 
fied as to give the literal elements of words universally ac- 
cepted, value as representatives of the phonetic elements com- 
mon to all languages. I hope you will continue your en- 


deavor to bring this reform about. A. D. SMALL, 
Supt. of Schools, Salem, Mass. 


It strikes me that u ort tu go tu aspelin skool, and lurn how 
tuspel. Inanotis of Barrington and its library, I se that u 


hav a good many words spelt rong. For instanc, u spelt at- 
trakshun, ‘attraction’ ; and frends, ‘friends’; and Kady, 
‘Cady’; and none, ‘known’ ; and techer, ‘teacher’; and 
nerely, ‘nearly’; and sukees, ‘succes’; and soon. Iam sur- 
prized. I thortu nu better. If u go on in this wa it wil hav 
avery bad influens on the korz of edukashun. I beg u tu 
pauz * and konsider. Ures for the hier kulture, 

N. W. 


* Or porz. Providence, R. I. 


The use of the five rules adopted by the Reform Association, 
in your State department, is too slight a departure from the 
ordinary spelling to attract much attention, or accustom read- 


ers to the proposed change required by the five rules, in the 
limited space you have given to the experiment. Butif you 
had boldly applied the rules to every department of your Jour- 
NAL, at the outset, it is my impression that you would long 
before this have had opinions, voluntarily expressed, indicating 
that even the insignificant changes already attempted are 
more or less repulsive to most readers. I think your editorial 
columns would be read with less pleasure if spelled according 
to the five rules, and would seem to be marred by the ortho- 
graphical changes. It is well to say that this ‘ old-fogyish 
prejudice”’ must be overcome, that the desired change may be 
effected. But how, and within what limit of time? When I 
recall the radical attempt of Thomas 8S. Grimke, more than 
two-score years ago, and that of Noah Webster even earlier, 
and the multitude of Ponce devices contrived to simplify 
the spelling of our language, I confess to a feeling of discour- 
agement almost bordering on despair. True, never were so 
many learned men agreed and ready to act in concert to secure 
a reform; but how many of these brave theorists are willing to 
risk a depreciation of value of the volumes they write and 
lace before their readers, by the use of the “five rules” ? 
hat periodicals, how many of the common newspapers even, 
have yet had the courage to adopt the proposed change; -{, 
spelling. It is a question to be well considered, How far 
how fast is it expedient to brave public sentiment, —c 
prejudice if you will,—in order to secure so desirable an 0 
as the simplification of our spelling ? 
I will say, in answer to your request, first, that if you wil! 
the five rules in all your advertisements, you may soon 
tain what pecuniary gain or loss the new departure wiu , 
duce; for publishers are not slow to discern how their inter- 
ests are affected. Second, let all communications prepared by 
correspondents, with their consent, be spelled with the pro- 
posed changes. Thus you will get their judgment, in practical 
application, of the desirableness of a reform, and their willing- 
ness to codperate with all engaged in the enterprise. Third, 
whenever you print extracts from reports, addresses, etc., pre- 
sent them in the reformed spelling, only when that is employed ; 
thus you will enable your readers to mark the progress of the 
reform, by the number of extracts so made. At present, I 
should much prefer to see your editorials in our native tongue. 
A. PARISH, 
Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 


I have no doubt that it would be of great advantage to the 
English-reading community for the whole world to adopt those 


rules, and, even still farther, to simplify English orthography. 
The great practical question is, How can a general reform most 
surely be brought about? The influence of any respectable 
educational and scientific journals in this direction would be 
considerable. At the same time it is well, if possible, to avoid 
the unnecessary awakening of opposition on this subject. What 
is most of all needed is concerted action by high authorities in 
both hemispheres, and particularly in the country whose name 
our language bears. Can there not be a committee appointed 
of representatives of the leading universities of Great Britain, 
and of some of the oldest colleges of the United States and of 
the British colonies, who would agree upon some reform, and 
recommend and practice it? The object is worthy of great 
endeavor. While I favor all judicious efforts to accomplish 
the desired result, I think the institutions of England must 
naturally be the leaders in this enterprise, .% ae pains should 


pared this influence. . O. HaVEN 
er Pres. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. 


1 should deprecate the extension of the Spelling Reform 
rules to the other columns of THE JOURNAL. 

FrepD. M. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Sacramento, Cal. 


The only objection we have against the new rules for spell- 
ng, is that by a change in the orthography of our language we 
lose trace of the etymology of the words. The German lan- 
guage is practically phonetic; no German, however, considers 
that a misfortune. There is no desire felt to sacrifice the sim- 
plicity of their spelling for the sake of introducing in each 
word a trace of its ancestors. The adoption of the five rules 
agreed upon by the Reform Association is a step in the right 
direction. The acceptance of these rules will lead to the adop- 
tion and use of others, and our language will ultimately be- 
come phonetic. It is my re that these rules should be 
used in all the columns of your journal. You will thus assist 
in familiarizing the educators of the land with them, and their 
use before many years we hope will become general. 
A. APGAR, 

State Superintendent, Trenton, N. J. 
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a requirement made by teachers upon parents, and not 
an excursion of idle curiosity and impertinent meddling 
by the latter. 

In essaying to govern without corporal punishment, 
good use can be made of compulsory attendance of par- 
ents at the school, by order or request of the teacher. 
The proper stand for the teacher to take, is that her 
school is all right. In cases of discipline, with corporal 
punishment out of the question, before the child is sus- 
pended the parent should be summoned to the school to 
answer for the conduct of the child, and the parent’s 
responsibility for that conduct. This should not be 
made a pleasure-trip for the parent, but rather a dis- 
agreeable duty,—a duty which in most cases proves so 
irksome to the parents that they generally assume a de- 
gree of responsibility for the child’s conduct, and an in- 
terest in his school deportment that almost invariably 
results in an improvement which could never be 
brought about by a capricious, or even by a judicious use 
of the rod. 

In utilizing parental calls for the purpose of avoiding 
the practice of corporal punishment, it is a good plan to 
invite the mother twice or three times, and if this does 
not prove efficacious, to call in the father as a last re- 
sort, before the suspension of the pupil. In such cases 
parental permission, or requests that the child be pun- 
ished by the teacher, should never be acted on. The 
people that most earnestly request you to whip their 
children are the very ones to make a fuss about it when 
it is done, if, in the heat of the chastisement and 
through the resistance of the child, the punishment is 
carried a trifle too far. 

We hope that nothing in this article will be con- 
strued into an objection on the part of teachers to see 
parents in their schools. We merely suggest that pa- 
rental visitation is not an unmixed good, and that the 
absence of it is not so dreary and deplorable a state of 
things as one would imagine from the lugubrious expos- 
tulations of our contemporary. A school may be as 
busy and happy as a group of ants, till the advent of a 
visitor produces on it an effect of a spill of water, or 
the dropping of a pebble. 


* 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER: HER WORK, AND 
HER FITNESS FOR IT.—(IIL) 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Having considered the dignity and general scope of 
the work of the primary teacher, let us inquire what 
are some of its details, and the demands it makes upon 
her mental gifts and moral calibre. 

I suppose a young lady of that elevation of character 
and enthusiasm of moral purpose which seems essential 
to the conduct of such a noble work as we have indi- 
cated, to be placed before a promiscuous gathering of 
fifty or sixty children out of the public schools. The 
first demand is for immediate organization. Whatever 
else is postponed, the task of reducing this babbling 
crowd to order cannot be delayed. Nothing can be 
done until all are seated; then a quiet, orderly atten- 
tion must be compelled, and perfect acquiescence in the 
authority of the teacher. It may be thought that thisis 
an easy matter, but to many it is an impossibility. At 
this exigency there is required an executive ability, a 
power of leadership, a personal magnetism, an inherent 
faith in herself which is the preéminent qualification of 
a true-born teacher. It is not acommon gift; it is not 
the necessary concomitant of a fine intellect or of a 
beautiful character ; but an expression of the balancing 
of the faculties, a native poise which acts like an in- 
stinct to a great extent. Its possessor may be blindly 
conscious of it; yet, on deliberation, doubtful of its 
possession until she comes into a position which calls 
for its exercise ; then there is no further uncertainty ; 
she can trust implicitly to it, assured of success. The 


gifts of mastery and organization are inborn, and are the 
momentum of a well-rounded nature impelled by a 
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steady motive-power. One may learn their methods of 
application when she has their essence within her; but 
no culture can engraft the gifts themselves. When 
one who knows she holds these forces in her hand 
stands before an uncontrolled horde with the purpose of 
bringing order out of chaos, there is a tacit apprecia- 
tion of the power by all within its influence, a con- 
scious recognition of it by older minds, an uncon- 
scious acceptation of it by younger but more impressible 
beings; they feel that they are to-obey, and she to di- 
rect, in the very nature of things. The snarl and dis- 
order of all the tangled threads of individual assertion 
unwind and divide, to unite in harmonious system. 
Like the type-distributor into which the printer's pi is 
cast, it regulates and sends each element to its own 
place, noiselessly, and with exact fitness. Let another 
attempt the same office, and all is failure and confusion; 
the hum of disorder does not cease; the indifference 
and inevitable defiance of even children, placed under 
inadequate authority, deepens and becomes appalling, 
while she finds herself powerless to quell the tumult ; 
the force of her presence has made no impression upon 
them. Every successful teacher can look back to mo- 
ments in her experience when a pause, a doubt, a sug- 
gestion of insubordination seemed imminent; but act- 
ing only as a stimulus to her will, evoked a quiet pas- 
sion of determination which made her mastery complete 
and permanent. 

See, for example, a fair, delicately-bred girl, fresh 
from normal-school honors, ushered into her first school 
as teacher. It is a high school for both sexes, about 
one hundred and sixty in number. It is the occasion 
of its inauguration as the first high school in the 
county; all the principal citizens are present, with many 
others interested in the project. As the young teacher 
takes her seat upon the platform, a maiden stranger 
amidst these men of weight and influence, her only 
companion there the principal of the school,—a man of 
middle life and long experience, — and no face in the 
room that she has ever seen before this eventful day, 
she for the first time is struck down from the absorbed 
inspiration of her consecrated purpose, and trembles as 
she looksaround. “ Ah, Iam soincompetent! why did 
I come here ? what shall I do when those great boys re- 
fuse to mind me?” These throbs of self-distrust make 
her shiver like an aspen for a while, and as the inter- 
minable speeches go on, the curious eyes of pupils and 
parents disconcert her; although she looks with appar- 
ent calmness into the faces before her, she trembles in- 
deed, and for the first time loses faith; but when she is 
called upon to lead half the school to a separate school- 
room and take them in sole charge, the emergency sum- 
mons all her reserves of nerve and will; the tremor of 
doubt is swept away by a great wave of assurance, and 
when she stands before those over whom, though 
scarcely separated by years, she has been placed in au- 
thority, her strength seems to her invulnerable. With 
quiet mien, but with unflinching firmness, she meets 
each gaze of inquiry, and checks each glance of doubtful 
scrutiny; her genius for control has asserted itself, and 
the reins are firmly within her thrilling grasp. All se- 
rious issue between her scholars and herself is forever 
silenced. Her clear, quiet tones break the confirmed 
hush, as she directs them to the work of the hour; the 
few older boys, who have been the terror of the district 
school, look about hesitatingly, to find that their réle is 
left out, and loyalty is their best subterfuge ; while all 
gravitate unconsciously to control, as a disordered heap 
of steel-filings arrange themselves about the magnetic 
needle laid upon them, in lines of order and symmetry. 


This power of control and organization is still more 
spontaneous in its exercise and complete in its influence 
upon an assemblage of younger children. About two 
hundred girls had been gathered from the alleys and 
cellars of a city by benevolent and cultured young ladies 
and brought together to form a sewing-school. Not 
one of the young ladies present could succeed in reduc- 


ing them to sufficient quiet to make any directions 


+> 


heard. One after another had tried in vain ; some rang 
the bell loudly; others rapped on the table; others at- 
tempted to raise their voices above the general uproar ; 
others went among the horde and tried to persuade, but 
all was of no avail; nothing was done toward organiz- 
ing the unruly crowd until the youngest teacher arrived 
late; her companions came to her in dismay. “ What 
can we do? We have tried our best to bring them to 
order, but they will not hear nor even sit down; do try, 
if you can do anything.” This young lady knew her 
power; it had been trained and proved. She stepped 
to the platform and asked the other teachers to be seated 
there. She then turned to the assemblage before her, 
She neither rang the bell nor spoke, but, coming for- 
ward as near to the seething surface as she could, she 
cast the force of that magnetic gift of mastery over the 
noisy elements. The lull began at once; like waves 
calmed by a gentle rain, one scholar after another 
dropped into a seat at the silent gesture of the teacher; 
in a few moments all were subdued; the room was in 
order. Then, with an instant perception of the natural 
divisions and combinations of their various degrees of 
age and intelligence, she arranged them in classes ; with 
a nice adaptation of each to each, indicated their re- 
spective teachers. When some of the children were 
afterwards asked why they did not come to order before, 
they said, “ We did as soon as the mistress came; we 
wern’t going to before.” So she became the mistress 
of the school by this natural appointment, because the 
gifts of mastery and organization were in her, and she 
had learned how to use them. 

The first appearance of a teacher before her pupils is 
usually a test of her possession of these essential facul- 
ties, but by no means the only occasion for their active 
use. They come into the arrangement of every class 
and the work of every hour, into the plan of each reci- 
tation and every phase of the relation between teacher 
and pupil. When their development is perfect the school 
will be- destitute of any germ of insubordination, and 
every pupil responsive to the idea and will of the teacher. 
In a school of little children, the teacher acts like a true 
mother, and they hold to her as if covered by her brood- 
ing heart and mind, breathing in a sweet atmosphere, 
while they bloom and ripen in unbroken content like 
rose-buds in the gardens of June. 

The details of the work of the primary school-teacher 
would be hard to enumerate; but, first and most appar- 
ent, is the physical attention the children need in their 
appeal to the motherliness of the teacher. They must 
be clean before they can be orderly and good. I re- 
member, in my nursery days, if we were restless and 
cross, mother would sometimes wash our faces and 
hands, brush our hair, and put on a clean apron, and 
the naughtiness disappeared; we could not have our 
clothes belie us, and we were renewed in spirit by the 
physical refreshment. I would not engage to be in 
any way agreeable or dutiful with grimy hands, a sticky 
face, and soiled clothes. The teacher will, in some way, 
attend to this pre-requisite of good order. How can it 
be done with fifty children from homes where all this is 
neglected? I donot know, but I have known a teacher 
who did it for twenty years in a Boston primary school. 
This good woman had as thoroughly the feelings of a 
mother as though all the children had been given her 
by God. She begged material when she could not buy 
it, cut out clothes for them, and her heart tugged at 
every cord that could lift them up. I have seen her 
sewing for them all the vacation, in the self-forgetfulness 
and unconscious devotion of a mother, until she died. 


You may say this was the life of a missionary rather 
than of a public school-teacher; but, in many respects 
the path of both is the same path,—the spirit should be 
the same spirit. Liet the sense of justice (of those who 
deal with that question) measure the compensation 
which such a teacher should receive. I waive that mat- 
ter now; but the teacher cannot think of her wages a8 
her chief motive, or she is no true teacher. I foresee a 


possible charge of affectation in the consideration of 
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this matter; but I could not really act toward children, 
or in the line of mental and moral influence upon others, 
with the idea of remuneration in any sense a motive. 
The motherly spirit and the missionary spirit will 
cover a great accumulation of the detail of the work 
of the primary school-teacher, and transfigure most of 
what seems the wear and tear and drudgery of that 


arduous position. 


PROGRESS IN ASTRONOMY. 


Astronomy, though the oldest and noblest of the sciences, 
is to the beginner one of the hardest, because it is so poorly 
provided with appliances, most of its apparatus being designed 
simply to illustrate the relative positions and movements of 
the bodies of our solar system, which bodies seldom constitute 
more than two or three of the thousands of shining orbs of 
night. The first step, — that of learning, not a map of the 
heavens, but the heavens itself and its apparent movement,— 
is left to be taken with no better help than an atlas affords; 
consequently, it is poorly done, if at all. Attempts have been 
made to supply this want by the celestial globe and planisphere, 
but neither do it in a satisfactory manner. The celestial globe 
presents many of the disadvantages of the atlas, and some ad- 
ditional ones, the principal of which is the reversal of the con- 
stellations. The planisphere, though having some advantages 
over the atlas, has many disadvantages. A few years ago there 
was an attempt made in Boston to supply this want by an 
“ Astronomical Lantern,” which, though a move in the right 
direction, and possessing some advantages over the atlas, failed 
to fill the bill, as it did not combine the adjustments and move- 
ments of the celestial globe and planisphere with the illumin- 
ated maps, and consequently was of no aid in finding the 
constellations. 

But there has just appeared an invention which combines 
all of these, with other great advantages, and will enable the 
student to learn more of the heavens in one evening than by 
any previous method in weeks. It is called the ‘‘ Astral Lan- 
tern,” and is an illuminated, miniature heavens, showing the 
position and apparent movement of the stars for every minute, 
and is adjustable to every latitude so as to show only such stars 
as are visible at the place for which it is set. This apparatus, 
the invention of Prof. Bailey of Hillsdale College, Michigan, 
has received the highest commendations for simplicity of con- 
struction, accuracy of representation, and perfect adaptation 
to the students’ needs, from many eminent astronomers and 
scores of practical teachers. It was, in its perfected form, 
first subjected to the criticism of the great English astronomer, 
Prof. Richard A. Proctor, from whom it received commenda- 
tion, It has been commended by the officers of the U. S. 
Naval Observatory at Washington; by the directors of George- 
town College, D. C.; by John Rodgers, Theo. F. Kane, Asaph 
Hall, Wm. Harkness, J. R. Eastman, Edward S. Holer, Edgar 
Frisby, and others connected with the U. S. Navy. 


VARIETIES. 


oan The old Greek poet, Aratus, in his “‘ Weather Forecasts,”’ 
ays: 


“The quarters whence come summer thunder peals 
And lightning flashes are the winds’ sally-ports; 
And through the livelong night when shooting-stars, 
Fast fleeting, leave behind them whitening trails, 
They show by their direction whence will stream 
The coming gale.” 

— Guard: “Now, miss, jump in; train going right on.”’ 
Child: “ But I can’t go before I’ve kissed mamma.”’ Guard: 
“Jump in, miss; see to that.’ 

— Distinguished American (traveling in Russia): ‘ Here is 
4 nice fix I’m in,—invited to dine with the Czar, and no insur- 
ance on my life.—Harper’s Bazaar. 

— In the gallery of the Louvre, before the statue of Milo, 
Little Boy: “‘ What did they cut her arms off for?”’ Mother : 

Because she put her fingers in the sugar bowl.” 

— Very red-haired passenger : “I say, guard, why on earth 
don’t the train go on?” Guard: “Good gracious, sir! put 
your head in; how can you expect it to go on while that danger- 
signal is out : 

— “Yon gorgeously attired dame is the duchess of what ?” 
asked a Yankee spectator at a royal reception at Buckingham 
Palace. ‘She hisn’t a duchess hat all,” said the gold-stick in 
Waiting; “but I’ear as ’ow she be the wife of han Hammer- 
ican plumber,” 

— How dear to my heart is the school I attended, 
rT And how I remember, so distant and dim, 
hat red-headed Bill and the pin that I bended 
And carefully put on the bench under him! 
how I recall the surprise of the master, 
When Bill gave a yell and sprang up with the pin, 
high that his bullet-head busted the plaster 
T bove, and the scholars all set up a grin, 
hat active boy Billy, that h h-leaping Billy! 
That loud-shouting Billy, that sat wy a pin! 


SPELLING REFORM. 


OPINIONS OF LEADING EDUCATORS. 


I am not sufficiently versed in the merits of this reform, or 
posted in its history, to offer any very decided opinions, My 
time and attention, hitherto, have been all taken up in the 
search for ideas, rather than how to spell the words represent- 


— them. I have all along been led to believe that whatever 
is irrational and unhandy in our orthography will gradually 
disappear, without the extra efforts that many seem to regard 
as necessary; that all reforms in matters of mere verbatim 
should be necessarily slow, since they must accommodate 
themselves to a great many and a great variety of circum- 
stances. I think the needed changes in our orthography will 
in future, as has been the case in the past, be quietly inau- 
greetes not disturbing the order of progress in other things. 

think, also, that the radical views entertained on this sub- 
ject by some of our educators are calculated not only to disturb 
the safe progressive tendencies of the age, but to retard them 
also. People will take sides in such issues, and having once 
arrayed themselves pro or con, they are the more difficult to 
convince afterward. In other words, the progress of ideas, 
and the consequent mental force thus engendered, will make all 
necessary improvement in verbal expression soon enough for 
the best interests of literature and learning, without the ex- 
traneous measures proposed by our spelling-reform friends. 
It is very evident that an importance beyond its merits has 
been attached to this matter. There is no real principle in- 
volved in it ; therefore I should doubt the propriety of doing 
any more for it than you are now doing. 

JOHN OGDEN, 
Prin. Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, O. 

Push the reform. You cannot doa better service to the 
next generation. I shall be glad to see every page of TuE 
JOURNAL printed in accordance with the ‘* five rules.”’ 

J. C. GREENOUGH, 
Prin, Rhode Island Normal School, Providence, 8. I, 


I am not an ardent admirer of the spelling reform. I should 
much rather see the old familiar forms of the words in your 
journal and elsewhere, than the new ones proposed. YetI 
find myself writing ‘ program,’ and I prefer it to the usual 


form ; but I shall not soon write ‘ar,’ ‘shal,’ etc., and it an- 
noys me to find such forms in the matter I want to read. I 
generally quit reading an article in which they abound. With 
the ultra spelling reform I have no sympathy whatever ; in 
fact, I hate it, and I am sorry that the pages of a part of the 
Report of the National Association are defaced with the forms 
advocated by those of whom it may be truthfully said, too 
much learning has made them mad; and their new-fangled 
forms of words have made those who attempted to read them, 
very mad. Don’t change ; hold fast to the forms which are 
familiar to us all, and allow every one to spell as he pleases. 
B. F. SHAUvB, 
Supt. Schools, Lancaster Co., Penn. 


I was glad to have you willing to go so far as to introduce 
the spelling reform in the columns of ‘‘ New-England Depart- 
ment.’”? Personally I see no objection to the continuance and 
extension of the reform ; but I think you would do a far 


greater service to the cause if you would adopt instead the 
alphabet used by Longley, of Cincinnati, in the Phonetic Ed- 
ucator. The position taken by the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion is an untenable one ; the movement has gone about as 
far as it can in that direction ; unless a radical step is taken 
soon, a few years will end the whole thing. I wonder that 
none of the eminent educators engaged in the matter have 
not seen its fatal defect. It can not be introduced into our 
schools in its present defective form. It cuts teacher and 
pupils off from the authority of the dictionary, and it fails to 
provide an adequate substitute. The alphabet used by Long- 
ley is strictly phonetic ; each character has always one and 
the same sound. Hence it is a perfectly scientific system. 
Moreover, the change from the ordinary form of letters is so 
slight that it can be easily learned. An article printed in that 
way was given to one of our pupils, a few days ago, and she 
was able to read nearly all of it at first sight. If you should 
print the whole of TH JOURNAL with this type, the second 
issue could be readily read by the majority of your readers. 
This system is the only one I know of before the public that 
is founded on scientific principles. The trouble is that 
nearly all who attempt to introduce a new alphabet do 
not understand the real sounds to be re resented, and 
their true relation to one another. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, for only one of all the numerous series of Read- 
ers now being urged for adoption in our schools gives 4 cor- 
rect classification and statement of the elementary sou ads of 
the English language ; and that one gives precisely toe same 
sounds as those that are used in Longley’s Phonetic Educator, 
except that one regards wh in ‘ when,’ ete., as an aspirate, the 
other as asonant. I have never heard but one objection to 
the adoption of this complete and scientific system of spelling, 
and that may fairly be stated thus: A will not adopt it, be- 
cause he thinks B and C willnot; B because he thinks A 
and C will not ; and C because he thinks A and B will not. 
I move that THE JouRNAL print this alphabet each week, and 


its columns. E. WHIPPLE, 
"Prin. Normal Institute, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ling,” ly, Nolumus 
In regard to “reform spelling,” I reply, Fa 
State Supt. New Orleans, La. 


il rove of the adoption of the “‘ five rules” in the 
THE JOURNAL, and advise its extension into 


M. A. WEST, 
other columns. County Supt. of Public Schools, Galesburg, Il. 


idedly in favor of a reform of our barbarous or- 
If The complete phonetic alphabet can not be se- 


be wished,’’—let 
cured at once,—‘‘ a consummation devoutly to od, 
the gradual reform go on with as rapid rg 


Editor Ohio Educational Monthly, Salem, 0. 


Stick to the “ five rules” of spelling as firmly as a Cove- 
nanter to the “five points of Calvinism.” Stick to them till 
“the last armed foe expires.”” Somebody must begin; why 
not you ? Remember Lot’s wife. JEROME ALLEN, 
Editor Barnes’ Education Monthiy Geneseo, N. Y. 


I think the reform of our spelling in conformity with pho- 
netic, or strictly orthcepical laws, a desirable thing. To this 
particular reform movement which you advocate, I have not 
given thought enough to judge. My opinion, however, is that 
the spelling of our language, and of others, should be so modi- 
fied as to give the literal elements of words universally ac- 
cepted, value as representatives of the phonetic elements com- 
mon to all languages. I hope you will continue your en- 


deavor to bring this reform about. A. D. SMALL, 
Supt. of Schools, Salem, Mass. 


It strikes me that u ort tu go tu aspelin skool, and lurn how 
tuspel. Inanotis of Barrington and its library, I se that u 


hav a good many words spelt rong. For instance, u spelt at- 
trakshun, ‘attraction’ ; and frends, ‘friends’; and Kady, 
‘Cady’; and none, ‘known’ ; and techer, ‘teacher’; and 
nerely, ‘nearly’; and sukces, ‘succes’; and so on. I am sur- 
prized. I thortu nu better. If u go on in this wa it wil hav 
avery bad influens on the korz of edukashun. I beg u tu 
pauz * and konsider. Ures for the hier kulture, 
N. W. WILQurns, 
* Or porz, Providence, R. I. 


The use of the five rules adopted by the Reform Association, 
in your State department, is too slight a departure from the 
ordinary spelling to attract much attention, or accustom read- 


ers to the proposed change required by the five rules, in the 
limited space you have given to the experiment. But if you 
had boldly applied the rules to every department of your Jour- 
NAL, at the outset, it is my impression that you would long 
before this have had opinions, voluntarily expressed, indicating 
that even the insignificant changes already attempted are 
more or less repulsive to most readers. I think your editorial 
columns would be read with less pleasure if spelled according 
to the five rules, and would seem to be marred by the ortho- 
graphical changes. It is well to say that this ‘* old-fogyish 
prejudice”’ must be overcome, that the desired change may be 
effected. But how, and within what limit of time? When I 
recall the radical attempt of Thomas S. Grimke, more than 
two-score years ago, and that of Noah Webster even earlier, 
and the multitude of pocenane devices contrived to simplify 
the spelling of our language, I confess to a feeling of discour- 
agement almost bordering on despair. True, never were so 
many learned men agreed and ready to act in concert to secure 
a reform; but how many of these brave theorists are willing to 
risk a depreciation of value of the volumes they write and 
lace before their readers, by the use of the “five rules” ? 
hat periodicals, how many of the common newspapers even, 
have yet had the courage to adopt the proposed changes in 
spelling. It is a question to be well considered, How far and 
how fast is it expedient to brave public sentiment, —cal] it 
prejudice if you will,—in order to secure so desirable an object 
as the simplification of our spelling ? 


the five rules in all your advertisements, you may soon ascer- 
tain what pecuniary gain or loss the new departure will pro- 
duce; for publishers are not slow to discern how their inter- 
ests are affected. Second, let all communications prepared by 
correspondents, with their consent, be spelled with the pro- 
posed changes. Thus you will get their judgment, in practical 
application, of the desirableness of a reform, and their willing- 
ness to codperate with all engaged in the enterprise. Third, 
whenever you print extracts from reports, addresses, etc., pre- 
sent them in the reformed spelling, only when that is employed; 
thus you will enable your readers to mark the progress of the 
reform, by the number of extracts so made. At present, I 
should much prefer to see your editorials in our native tongue. 
A. PARISH, 
Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Conn. 


I have no doubt that it would be of great advantage to the 
English-reading community for the whole world to adopt those 


rules, and, even still farther, to simplify English orthograpby. 
The great practical question is, How can a general reform most 
surely be brought about? The influence of any respectable 
educational and scientific journals in this direction would be 
considerable. At the same time it is well, if possible, to avoid 
the unnecessary awakening of opposition on this subject. What 
is most of all needed is concerted action by high authorities in 
both hemispheres, and particularly in the country whose name 
our language bears. Can there not be a committee appointed 
of representatives of the leading universities of Great Britain, 
and of some of the oldest colleges of the United States and of 
the British colonies, who would agree upon some reform, and 
recommend and practice it? The object is worthy of great 
endeavor. While I favor all judicious efforts to accomplish 
the desired result, I think the institutions of England must 
naturally be the leaders in enterprise, should 
influence. . O. HAVEN 

Pres. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

1 should deprecate the extension of the Spelling Reform 
rules to the other columns of Tak JOURNAL. 

Frep. M. CAMPBELL 

Superintendent Public Instruction, Sacramento, Cal. 


The only objection we have against the new rules for spell- 
ng, is that by a change in the orthography of our language we 
lose trace of the etymology of the words. The German lan- 
guage is practically phonetic; no German, however, considers 
that a misfortune. There is no desire felt to sacrifice the sim- 
plicity of their spelling for the sake of introducing in each 
word a trace of its ancestors. The adoption of the five rules 
agreed upon by the Reform Association is a step in the right 
direction. The acceptance of these rules will lead to the adop- 
tion and use of others, and our language will ultimately be- 
come phonetic. It is my go saw that these rules should be 
used in all the columns of your journal. You will thus assist 
in familiarizing the educators of the land with them, and their 
use before many years we hope will become general. 
A. APGAR, 

State Superintendent, Trenton, N. J. 


I willsay, in answer to your request, first, that if you will apply 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


LOCATION. 

This institution is situated in the village of South Hadley, 
Hampshire county, Mass., thirteen miles north of Springfield. 
Mount Holyoke, from which the institution takes its name, is 
four miles north of the village. The scenery of the region is 
noted for its varied beauty. Everywhere one finds something 
in the landscape to admire. The village is a quiet and attrac- 
tive one, and admirably adapted for the location of such an 
institution. Here all the excitements which divert and dis- 
tract the attention of students are avoided, and the composure 


suited to aserenity of mind and concentration of thought upon 
the studies pursued is secured, which conditions are indis- 
pensable to the highest success and the steady progress of the 
student. 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 

The seminary buildings are but a little removed from the | 
well-shaded highway, the grounds lying chiefly in the rear, 
and sloping at length to the edge of a picturesque stream, 
which broadens into a pond just below. The brook is crossed 
by a rustic foot-bridge; and beyond rises a well-rounded and 
lofty hill. 

The various buildings have been erected or enlarged from 
time to time, as the growth of the institution has required. 
The main edifice, which fronts west, has at each end a wing 
extending eastward; the extremities of the two wings are 
connected by the gymnasium, thus enclosing a quadrangle. 

The grounds now comprise about twenty-one acres, six 
or eight of which lie upon the hill. The original lot is 


| of the Hetch Hetchie Cafion,”’ ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci and his 


bordered by a fine belt of trees planted more than thirty 
years ago. 
THE LIBRARY. 

The library, — a fire-proof build- 
ing directly north of the main edi- 
fice, and connected with it,—as 
shown in the illustration, — was 
completed in 1870. The interior 
is handsomely finished in native 
woods ; the bookcases and other 
furniture are of carved black-wal- 
nut. The alcoves are so arranged 
as to form cozy nooks for readers, 
to whom the library is open thir- 
teen or fourteen hours each day. 
The present number of volumes is 
over ten thousand, and these hay- 
ing been carefully selected with 
reference to the courses of study, a wide range of authorities 
can be consulted, on all subjects. Besides various rare works 
of early English writers, the library includes nearly 1,000 
volumes in foreign languages, chiefly French, German, Latin, 
and Greek. The scientific department contains many costly illus- 
trated works, and there is a valuable collection of books on art. 


THE LYMAN WILLISTON HALL. 


The Lyman Williston Hall, finished in 1876, stands north- 
east of the other buildings, surrounded by a spacious lawn. 


LIBRARY BUILDING. 


It contains large and well-appointed rooms for lectures and 
recitations, a chemical laboratory for experimental and prac- 
tical work, an extensive and valuable philosophical appa- 
ratus, a manikin and numerous models for use in the study 
of physiology and biology, and a very choice cabinet of 
minerals. 

The Geological department has the university set of casts by 
Professor Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., as well as an extensive 
collection of fossil foot-prints. - 

The Zodlogical collection contains a comprehensive set of 
type specimens for use in objective teaching, insects, shells, 
birds, and skeletons for anatomical study, and a rare collection 
of butterflies. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


THE ART GALLERY. 


The Art Gallery occupies the entire upper floor of Williston 
Hall, including a large central apartment, with alcoves and 
adjacent rooms. Among its treasures are Bierstadt’s painting 


Pupils,” by Edwin White, of the National Academy, with 
studies and cartoons by the same artist; and pictures by other 
well-known American painters. The old masters are repre- 
sented by fine copies of Murillo’s ‘‘ Immaculate Conception,”’’ 
and ‘‘La Concha,” from the Royal Gallery at Madrid ; of 
Raphael’s “‘ Transfiguration,” and others of less note. Casts 


MAS 


INTERIOR OF LIBRARY. 


of antiqne statues and busts, numerous photographs, — many 
taken from the originals, — together with coins and bronzes, 
further illustrate the history of art. 

ITS HISTORY. 


This institution was founded by Mary Lyon, Nov. 8, 1837, 
from which time dates a great era in higher female education 
in America. Rev. Dr. Todd very justly remarks that Miss 
Lyon was an extraordinary woman, having more physical, 
intellectual, and moral strength united in her than he ever saw! 


in any other woman. She had fora longtime desired the 
establishment of a permanent institution for the advanced ed- 
ucation of young women, where the expenses should be so 
moderate as not to deter those of limited means, and the ad- 
vantages so great, that the wealthy could find none superior. 
She evinced the intensity of her devotion to this great enter- 
prise when she wrote, “‘ Had I a thousand lives, I would sac- 
rifice them all in suffering and hardship for its sake.’’ Tt was 
not merely as a grand and ennobling provision that she coveted 
a higher education for her sex, but a recognition of the fact 
that liberal culture was to be not so much the end as the 
means. The pupils were to be trained to help themselves 


mainly for the sake of helping others. They were to seek 


knowledge not merely in order to enjoy it, but rather that they 
might become stronger to uplift and more wisely guide any who 
needed their aid. Much beside mere intellectual furnishing 
and drill has been aimed at by this institution. It would be 
a very incomplete education which should leave out of sight 
those habits of self-control, system, punctuality, and general 
efficiency, which are essential to a fully-developed and sym- 
metrical character, which alone properly prepare young 
women for the responsibilities, duties, and enjoyments of life. 


In accordance with the original plan this institution has al- 
ways been a family as really as a school; a family whose in- 
mates study together, a school 
whose pupils and teachers reside 
together, mingling constantly in the 
familiar and affectionate intercourse 
of a well-ordered Christian home. 
This system is in entire harmony 
with one of the primary objects of 
the institution ; that of forming the 
moral character, as well as to give 
the best possible development to the 
mind. It was intended, and is con- 
ducted, as a female college for those 
of mature years. The evidence is 
abundant that the results of its work 
for more than forty years have fully 
sustained the high tone and elevated 
character it has always enjoyed. 

Experience has proved that the 
household work performed assists in 
forming character, by teaching the 
dignity of labor, the value of system, 
promptness and fidelity, which will 
prove a lasting blessing in future life. 

Its powerful influence has been 
widely felt, and many kindred insti- 
tutions have been established in different sections of the globe 
that proudly claim Mount Holyoke Seminary as their foster- 
mother. The whole number of its graduates since its organ- 
ization has been 1,704, 

ITS PROMINENT FEATURE. 

The leading feature has been from the first to furnish a 
broad and liberal basis of mental culture in the several de- 
partments. It has dealt with students only in the higher 
fields of learning, requiring maturity of character and age, 
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thorough preparation in the elementary branches as a 


condition, prior to entering upon its advanced courses of study. 
The plan has been constantly to make solid and substantial 
acquirements of the first importance as the best possible prep- 
aration for the further development of the student’s mind in 
classical learning in the sciences, in general literature, and 


in art. 


and @ 


ADHERENCE TO A PRESCRIBED COURSE. 

It is the deliberate conviction of the management of this in- 
stitution that @ well-matured and compre- 
hensive prescribed course of study is essen- 
tial to the highest standard of intellectual 
attainment, and that a substantial adherence 
to such &@ ‘“eourse”’ will best meet the de- 
mands of a “ scholarship that has its outlook 
toward all the vast provinces of reading and 
thought. Special instruction is furnished to 
those who desire it in branches outside and 
beyond the regular curriculum, and an addi- 
tional certificate is given to any who com- 
plete either the Greek, German, or French 


course. 
AGE OF CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION, 


Candidates are not admitted until they are 
sixteen years of age, and experience proves 
that as a rule it is wiser for students to defer 
entering the regular course until they are 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. None 
are expected to enter the senior class under 
twenty years of age. In fact, the average 
age of arecent class on entering was eight- 
een years and two months, and the average 
at graduation is generally about twenty-two. 

It is well known that this institution has 
never had any preparatory department, and 
confines its work entirely to the higher 
branches of instruction. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
Candidates for admission to the junior 
class are examined in English grammar, 
analysis, modern geography, history of the 
United States, mental and written arith- 
metic, algebra, or an equivalent, physical geography, Latin 
grammar and Latin reader, and Cornelius Nepos or an equiv- 
alent. In order that the requisite mathematical discipline 
may be gained, it is desirable that there be a familiar acquaint- 
ance with two or three different authors in arithmetic. 
Candidates for admission to a higher standing are examined 
in the preparatory studies, and also in those that have been 
pursued by the class to which they desire admission. 


The only time for the admission of pupils is at the com- 
mencement of the fall term. The first few weeks of this term 
are considered probationary, that any who may be found to be 
particularly deficient in mental discipline, or in maturity of 
character, may not remain through the year to their own dis- 
advantage and to the injury of others. 

Pupils are received for one year, and it is expected, extraor- 
dinary circumstances excepted, that they will remain through 
the year. At the expiration of that time it can be decided 
whether the best interests of the pupil will be promoted by a 
longer connection with the institution. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 


The regular course of instruction occupies four years. The 
studies of the course will be taken in their order, and pupils 
will be advanced according to their progress, and not according 
to the time spent in the seminary. 


Junior Year. — Cicero de Senectute; Latin Prose Composi- 
tion; Algebra; Ancient History; Physiology; Botany; Rhet- 
orice; English Composition. 

Junior Middle Year.—Mineralogy; French or German; Ge- 
Modern History; Zodlogy; Tri Andrew’s 
rr of United States Constitution; Botany; English Com- 


Middle Year. — Virgil ; Latin Prose Composition ; 
*mistry; Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics; Astronomy; Chad- 
: ne 8 Natural Theology ; History of English Literature ; 
v dences of Christianity; English Composition. 
> Year. — Cicero de Immortalitate ; Latin Prose Com- 
tion; Geology; tg History of General Literature ; 


oral Science ; Hi : lish 
Composition story of Butler’s Analogy ; Englis 


OPTIONAL COURSES. 
— First Year. —Greek Lessons and Gram- 
dotus ophon; Prose Composition. Second Year.—Hero- 
us and Thucydides ; Homer; Prose Composition. Third 
po cmosthenes 5; Greek Drama; Prose Composition. 

vs Year.—Plato; Greek Drama; Prose Composition. 

cH Course.—First Year.—French Grammar ; Read- 
l Hotel econd Year.—Cours Lexicologique de Style; Dictées de 
A. Ville; Reading: Selections from Mme. de Stael. 
de Vilna”; Cours Lexicologique de Style Dietées de Hotel 
Reading: Works of Molidre, Racine, etc. Fourth 
Uve’s Pats Lexicologique de Style; French Literature; Ste. 
Fortraits des Femmes, and other Classical Authors. 

Position and Conversation each year. 


Coursr.—First Year. —Grammar: Exercises and 
Second Year.—Translations: Schiller and Lessing. 


Third Year.—Schiller’s Prose, and Koerner: Goethe, and Se- 
lected Poems. Fourth Year. —Vilmar’s Geschichte der duet- 
schen Literatur ; Reading of Classic German Authors ; Com- 
position and Conversation. 


MUSIC. 

Instruction is given in Vocal Music to all students in choral 
classes. For those who wish to make instrumental music and 
the cultivation of the voice a specialty, superio 
are offered. All students 


given at the institution b ng artists. 


LYMAN WILLISTON HALL. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 


The course in the sciences is very complete and comprehen- 
sive, and the methods of instruction are by recitations and lec- 
tures combined. All new discoveries and developments in 
this field of culture are duly presented and illustrated, and the 
same system of rational methods is pursued in the other depart- 
ments of the seminary. 


COURSE OF BIBLE STUDY. 


First Year.—Bible: Gen- 
| esis, Exodus; The Gospels. 
Second Year.—Bible: Josh- 
ua, Judges ; Monarchy till 
the death of Solomon ; 
Acts. Third Year.—Bible: 
Monarchy from the Revolt 


to the Captivity; Hebrews. 
Fourth Year.—Bible: Ezra, 
Nehemiah; the Prophetical 
Books; Romans. 


LECTURES. 
Lectures are given by 


ohn Lord, LL.D., on History; by N. L. Hooper, A.M., of Bos- 
a on English Literature ; by Prof. Charles A. pore , of 
Princeton College, on Astronomy and Physics; by Pro s = 
H. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College, on Geology; by 
Charles O. Thompson, of Worcester Free Institute, on C em- 
istry; by Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, on Elocution; 
and by William Henry Goodyear, A.M., of New York City, = 
History and Philosophy of Art. Occasional miscellaneous 
tures are also given by other eminent men. : 


Staircase in Williston Hall. 


South Alcove in Zvblogucal Cabinet. 


tures, are $175 for the school year of 38 weeks. 
expenses for the advantages of an institution which will com- 
pare favorably in its standard of literary excellence with any 
college in the land, meets the demands of the times and real- 
izes the fond anticipations of its great founder, one of whose 
principal objects was “‘ to provide for the daughters of men of 
moderate means a thorough practical education of a standard 
as high as our college education for young men.”’ There is a 
fund, the income of which is appropriated in aiding, to some 
extent, promising young ladies of limited means. 
is chiefly used, for obvious reasons, in helping those who have 
been connected with the Seminary for a year or more. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
A regular physician, resident in the seminary building, exer- 


cises a constant supervision over the health of the pupils. 
Systematic exercise is required in the open air. 
nastics, in combination with calisthenics, are practiced. 


Light gym- 


The picturesque stream which flows through the seminary 


grounds widens into a charming pond, which affords safe op- 
portunities for boating and skating, which are highly enjoyed 
by the young ladies. 


The beautiful lawns surrounding the sem- 
inary afford ample facilities for recreation, 
out-door walks, games, etc. The entire re- 
gion is enchanting, and widely celebrated 
for its beautiful scenery, and the proximity 
to Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke affords 
students frequent opportunities to observe 
extended landscape views of unsurpassed 


loveliness from the summits of these moun- 
tains. 


The care in regard to exercise 
diet, dress, and habits of the young ladies, 
accounts for the healthfulness of the mem- 
bers of this institution. No death has oc 
curred in the seminary for more than twelve 
years. 

The following table shows the compara- 
tive longevity of graduates from Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, and from several colleges 
for young men. In each case they include a 


period of thirty years: 
Grad. Died. Per ct. 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 1,213 129 10.39 
Amherst, . 1,199 *135 11.26 
Bowdoin, . - 1,012 *120 11.85 
Brown, . 972 120 1234 
Dartmouth, ©. - 1,639 276 16.83 
Harvard, 2,326 *268 1152 
Williams, . - 1,215 123 10,12 
Yale, 2,883 387 13.42 


* Exclusive of war mortality. 


FAMILY ARRANGEMENTS, 
All the teachers and pupils board in the 
institution. The family and school are so 
organized that they form constituent parts 
of the same whole, each advancing the interests of the 
other, and both uniting to promote the improvement, comfort, 
and happiness of the household. Everything relative to the 
improvement and division of time, to giving and receiving in- 
struction, and to social intercourse, partakes more of the sim- 
plicity of the family circle than of the common restrictive rules 
of the school system. 
DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

All the members of the school aid, to some 
extent, in the domestic work of the family. 
The portion of time thus occupied, — about 
one hour a day, — is so small that it does not 
retard their progress in study, but rather facil- 
itates it by its invigorating influence. Yet it 
is no part of the design of this seminary to 
teach young ladies domestic work. This branch 
of education is exceedingly important, but a 
literary institution is not the place to gain it. 
Home is the proper place for the daughters of 
our country to be taught on this subject, and 
the mother the appropriate teacher. By this 
system each young lady is taught that she has 
something to do for everyone else; and as 
every one does something for her, she natu- 
rally falls into a habit of considering the gen- 
eral good; and, in the course of time she dis- 
covers that to be ministered unto is not always 
pleasanter than to minister. The institution 
could ill afford to dispense with an agency so 
valuable in training its pupils to bear their 


part among the workers of the world. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES. 
The religious influence of the institution, though unsecta- 


rian, has always been positive and strong. A regular and 


comprehensive Bible course is required during the four years, 
and attendance at church is expected at least once upon the 
Sabbath. Pupils observe that, while they are not asked what 
denomination they or their friends prefer, it is regarded as a 
question of the utmost consequence whether their lives shall be 
devoted to selfishness or consecrated to usefulness. 


EXPENSES. 
Board and tuition, including steam-heating, lights, and lec- 
The moderate 
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THE WEEK. 


— The steamer Narragansett was struck by the Stonington 
on Friday night, off the Connecticut River; the former took 
fire immediately, and was burned up; the loss of life was large 

— The Ute bill and the General Deficiency bill have finally 
passed both houses of Congress. 

. — The U. 8S. Senate has confirmed the nomination of Gen- 
eral Longstreet as Minister to Turkey. The House bill, to 
grant the State of Nevada 2,000,000 acres of land, in lieu of 
the 16th and 36th sections of said State, was passed by the 
Senate. 

— The steamer Dessouk sailed from Alexandria, Egypt, for 
New York on Saturday, with the obelisk under charge of Com- 
mander Goddings. 

— Great destruction has been caused by fires at the oil-works 
at Titusville, Penn. 

— The miuers at Leadville are on a strike; great excitement 
prevails, and martial law has been proclaimed. 

— Five fraudulent medical colleges have been discovered in 
Philadelphia, and suits have been entered to suppress them. 

— France.—M. Parent (Republican) has been elected Sena- 
tor in the department of Savoy. 

— Great Britain. — England is exerting her influence at 
Pekin to avert war between China and Russia. Gladstone has 
proposed new taxes. 

— Germany.— The Prussian parliamentary committee on 
the church bill has rejected the measure by a vote of 13 to 8. 
The delimitation conference, in which England, France, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Italy are to participate, met at 
Berlin Wednesday. 

— Spain. — The conference at Madrid on Sunday, to devise 
means for the protection of foreigners in Morocco, adjourned 
sine die without reaching a decision. The royal decree for the 
new Spanish loan has appeared. A new Cuban loan is an- 
nounced in Spain. 

— India,—Cabul is to be evacuated by the British forces. 


THE influence and power for good of one woman en- 
dowed with a superior intellect and extraordinary energy, 
combined with a moral and religious character of corres- 
ponding depth and power, is strikingly shown in the life 
and deeds of Mary Lyon. Feeling that the power for 
usefulness, as well as that of the highest quality of per- 
sonal happiness, was to be attained by fully developing | 
and exalting the intellect and purifying the heart, she 
struggled for the establishment of a permanent institu- 


| young men. 
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tion for the higher education of women. By the .exer- 
cise of extraordinary exertion and much self-denial, she 
succeeded, in 1837, in founding Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary, which to-day stands as a monument of her wis- 
dom and foresight. From this institution have gone 
forth over seventeen hundred graduates, to aid, by their 
influence and labors, in t motion of the highest 
‘types of culture and character, into all parts of the 
world. This institution was organized, and has been 
carried on, upon the broad basis of a college, and fur- 
nishes to young women of to-day advantages equal, in 
every respect, to those offered in our best colleges for 
A sketch of this institution will be found 
in this issue of Toe JOURNAL. 


Tue desert of Atacama, to which attention has re- 
cently been drawn by the war between Chili on one 
side and Peru and Bolivia on the other, is a vast plain, 
where there is no vestige of life, where one sees neither 
birds nor insects, where not a plant grows, and where 
the tomb-like silence is only broken by the murmur of 


Ct. [the winds. The soil is a sort of white lime, whose fine 


dust, under the rays of an ever-brilliant sun, is very 
trying to the eye. A four days’ journey conducts you 
from Cobija to Calama, a small village in the centre of 
a great marsh, with a very desolate aspect. It is sur- 
rounded by large ponds, and the water one draws 


thence, except that it is limpid, has nothing in common 


with ranning water; its flavor is disagreable, and 
causes inconvenience to those who are obliged to drink 
it, especially if strangers. Not far away is Chinchin, 
an ancient Peruvian cemetery, where one sees five to 
six hundred bodies of men, women, and children, sit- 
ting in a half-circle, and in perfect preservation; the 
dryness of the climate explains this phenomena. 


Upon various occasions attention has been directed 
in these columns to the efforts making in France for the 
improvement of schools, of teachers, and all that relates 
to educational progress. Perhaps in no country is there, 
at the present time, greater evidence of an active sur- 
veillance, of a spirit of inquiry, and of a willingness to 
make pecuniary sacrifices for the benefit of popular in- 
struction; and the present government of the Republic 
does not seem at all inclined to be left behind in the 
great contest for intellectual supremacy. Large sums 
have been freely voted by the legislature for the build- 
ing and improvement of school-buildings and apparatus, 
for the establishment and furnishing of school libraries, 
for the increase of the salaries of teachers, and for pro- 
ividing the requisite pensions at the period when they 
may be forced by age or infirmity to withdraw from 
active service; and the fixity of tenure during good be- 
havior, the prospective pension, the prestige attaching 
in France to all government employés, together with 
certain privileges pertaining thereto, have rendered the 
position of a French teacher much more honorable and 
desirable than it was some years ago. 

A recent circular of M. Jules Ferry, the Minister of 
Instruction, relative to normal schools, furnishes another 
proof of the solicitude with which the Government re- 
gards the career of its future teachers. Each scholar of 
a normal school who is a boursier, on leaving the normal 
school with the brevet complet, to take charge of the 
school to which he may be appointed, is to receive a 
gratuity of 200 francs to assist him in the necessary ex- 
penses of his installation. In addition to this, the 
Minister proposes the organization of vacation journeys 
under the direction and guidance of experienced mas- 
ters, in which the best scholars of the normal schools 
will visif the historic monuments, the picturesque sites, 
the archwological remains, the natural phenomena of 
their own land, and even of foreign and neighboring 
countries. The students will be expected to give a 
written account of their journeys, and of the impres- 
sions produced by them; and the Minister hopes the 
‘happiest results hitabans, by awakening a spirit of 
 enilee and comparison, by dissipating prejudices, 
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and by arousing a feeling of enlightened sentiment and 
patriotic pride. 


Tue foreign observer of the development of educa- 
tional institutions in our Western America would find 
an interesting illustration of “ how things grow” in the 
modest little Otterbein University of Ohio. This insti- 
tution, situated at Westerville, near Columbus, is under 
the direction of the denomination of United Brethren, 
originally a church composed of emigrants from Ger- 
many, in many respects resembling the Methodists. 
Thirty years ago there was a decided prejudice against an 
educated ministry among the German-speaking farmers 
who were the constituency of the sect. But, as the de- 
nomination became Americanized, different notions 
came in. A resolute body of ministers and laymen de- 
manded a good school. A building was purchased and 
the foundations laid in a little rural hamlet, a dozen 
miles from a railroad, on the borders of a great marsh, 
in a district bristling with the stumps of the “ forest 
primeval.” Then came the dead strain of a dozen years’ 
work by the faithful few to persuade the farmers to dis- 
burse the money, and send their boys and girls to the 
new “university.” One grand old patriarch stumped 
the denomination for fifteen years, and worked in his 
shirt-sleeves getting the foundations well laid, on the 
hard-pan of sound learning and high character. At last 
a spacious building was ready for dedication, when the 
fire, in one night, devoured it. But now the circle of 
its friends was larger, and a new and handsome build- 
ing, with president’s house and girls’ dormitory, rose 
from the ashes. Of course the experiment was tried, 
as in half the Western colleges, of making it a “ man- 
ual-labor school.” ‘The manual-labor department, in 
due time, was dropped as a potato too hot to be handled 
by any school established to relieve the children of 
Western farmers from an over-dose of “ industrial pur- 
suits,” and rescue a few months or years for needful 
training of the mind. 

Every year the great board of nearly fifty trustees, 
representing all human and supernatural notions of ed- 
ucation, has come up “ to wrestle with the Lord ” in be- 
half of the beloved university. Invariably the common 
sense of the meeting has found its way to the front, 
and the good work has grown. Meanwhile, the great 
marsh has been drained, a thriving village of a thousand 
people is clustered around the college among the or- 
chards and shade-trees, a railroad has come along, and 
the broad country around, in these early June days, 
blossoms like the garden of the Lord. No grog-shop or 
beer-saloon is tolerated; and one unfortunate Teuton 
who attempted, lately, to stand up for King Gambrinus 
was reminded, by a can of powder under his premises, 
that the lord of lager failed to pass the examination in 
that particular German university. 

Under the vigorous administration of Prest. H. A. 
Thompson, four professors and as many assistants, 
Otterbein now numbers seventy-five college students, 
divided between a thorough classical and scientific 
course, and a hundred scholars in its preparatory course, 
of whom forty are studying music. There are four lit- 
erary societies, all doing good service for their members. 
And now the denomination has caught the educational 
fever; an excellent weekly journal, a theological school, 
half a dozen new academies, and a rapidly-growing 
crowd of educated young people, bear testimony to the 
good work of the past generation. 

We suppose all this would be very low-toned and 
“ unscientific,” to some of the experts of the higher ed- 
ucation on both sides of the Atlantic. But it is one of 
the ways in which, by the help of God, this American 
people has managed to make good American citizens 
and practical Christians out of all sorts of foreign folk, 
and has lifted up the great State of Ohio, not yet a cen- 
tury old, to ite present vocation of mother of generals 
and statesmen, and pivotal State in public affairs. The 
other way is the people’s common school; — and be- 


tween these two ways of lifting up the Ameriean peo- 
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le, we see NO essential discord. For in America, every 
school-house, whoever may preside within, is founded 
on the corner-stone of the people’s will. 


THE TWO ELECTIONS. 


As we write, the good city of Chicago resounds with 
the battle of the political giants over the nomination of 
the Republican candidate for President of the United 
States. During next week the city of Cincinnati will 
be upheaved by a tumultuous gathering, compared with 
which the noise of the Musical Festival was a flute-solo 
beside the scream of an engine. All through the hot 
summer, till the Ides of November, the voters, assisted 
by the small boys, and closely watched by the Woman’s 
Convention, will agonize through another presidential 
campaign with results hidden among the mysteries of 
Providence. 

We do not conceal our opinion that the coming cam- 
paign, regarded as another session of the great American 
debating-club of the sovereign people, is far more impor- 
tant than any special result in choice of men and measures 
in November. The campaign, with all its discounts, 
will be almost an unmixed good. This Union of States 
lately enforced by war is growing, in the deliberate 
way in which all national growth proceeds, toward a 
Republic destined to control the Western continent, 
and inaugurate a new departure in human affairs, A 
debating society of 45,000,000, where every member 
must have his say, in comparison with a Russian im- 
perial council where one man worshipped as a god forces 
a vote, is certainly a very slow coach ; — little better, 
indeed, in the estimate of the high and mighty crea- 
tures who ride in the first-class political express abroad, 
than avery contemptible and stupid mule-team, with 
abundant risk of miring at every mile. But, somehow, 
these magnificent European express-trains, of late, have 
fallen into a perilous habit of going to wreck on the 
slightest provocation, and the despised American peo- 
ple has, all the time, a hospital full of disabled passen- 
gers from these periodical “disasters” across the sea. 
Indeed, several of the most critical problems that now 
distract us are not the outcome of American society, 
but of the benevolent attempt of America to repair the 
damage inflicted on humanity by the lofty capering of 
this high and mighty crowd who use their divine right 
of governing in a way so infernal as to fill the world 
with wrath and noise, and the destruction of whole 
peoples. So we are resigned to this interminable Amer- 
ican debate on public affairs. It insures us against a 
snap judgment; ventilates every National interest ; 
gives every section, State, and township its chance; 
and, finally, sends every man, however great, to his own 
place. And there is little danger that any administra- 
tion in the present temper of our people, can greatly 
accelerate or retard the normal process of National de- 
velopment. Nine-tenths of the work of any administra- 
tion, is the detail of business, settled beyond dispute by 
all responsible parties. And in the narrow margin of 
the remaining tenth, every movement of parties is made 
in the face of the most vigilant people on earth. Any 
law that precipitates a good, or reinstates a bad, prin- 
ciple wakes up a new hurricane of debate and a new es- 
timate of public men. No law can be enforced a hair’s 
breadth beyond the deliberate convictions of the people, 
and the administration that seriously attempts to lay a 
hand on the civilization already attained, will revolve 
into the shadow. The man who tells us that the delib- 
erate will of the upper side of the American people is 
to be bafiled by any body, either talks wildly, or makes 
too low an estimate of the popular intelligence. The 
outcome of the next six months will be a gain, some- 
where, for American civilization, whoever comes up or 
goes down, 

Meanwhile, during the same months of the summer, 
another election will be quietly proceeding from Maine 
to Oregon. With no national convention, or division 


waste of whisky, or tapping of barrels of money, it will 
quietly proceed, in every township or county of our 
broad land. Before September there will be an election 
of 250,000 common-school teachers to serve the country 


DRIFT. 


— A recent visit to the flourishing city of Springfield, O., has 
given another evidence of the steady growth of the free high 
school idea in the States where the high school depends entirely 


They will do that sort of 


the dullest school and the most stupid teacher feels by 
instinct that the work going on in that room is among 
the foundations of American life. Any conclusion of 
the present campaign will be revised, within twenty 
years, by these five millions of school-children, and that 
revision will be largely in accordance with the type of 
character and intelligence wrought out by these 250,000 


who will quietly take their places, in the opening weeks 
of September, as teachers in the American common 
school. 

We have only the highest respect for the American 
people organized as a presidential debating-club this 
summer. No man, not even an Atlantic Monthly novel- 
ist, is great, or good, or cosmopolitan enough to ignore 
or despise the people of the United States while occu- 
pied in that debate. There are plenty of “nice” peo- 
ple, male and female, whose mental constitution is too 
delicate to risk a permanent residence on this tableland, 
swept by the high winds, scorched by the fierce heats, 
and drenched by the rains and snows. For each of 
them is appointed the elegant snuggery from whence 
goeth forth the plaintive wail, the crisp criticism, the 
Olympic oracle of indifference that disposes of the Re- 
public with every monthly issue of the great magazines. 
God will doubtless take care of them in the intervals of 
caring for the nation whose destiny they fail to realize. 
We believe in American politics. 

But we ask nobody’s pardon for declaring we believe 
far more in the American common school. The admin- 
istration of a hundred thousand national office-holders, 
called to the front by the verdict of next November, will 
work at short range through a brief term of service. In- 
deed, President included, they will be little more than a 
big school, instructed by their master, the people, to write 
upon the national blackboard a review of national prob- 
lems already solved, with the few more that constitute 
to-morrow’s lesson. But these 250,000 school-teachers, 
the least and the greatest of them, will each have in 
hand a work among the very foundations of life, com- 
pared with which everything we call legislation is a 
vain and fleeting show. The school committees, who 
are the electors of teachers, must understand that the 
people are watching them as they watch nobody else. 
A decided advance along the whole line in the quality of 
the common school-teacher is now the erying demand of 
the Republic. And, while we do not shirk our duty in 
the coming election for President and Congress, let us 
heed well the call of the children, and put the best we 
know into that other election of the teachers, which 
shall be a sign for the rising or falling of every school- 
room in the land. 


— In addition to routes previously published for the coming 
meeting of the Institute of Instruction at Saratoga, a new one 
is now added to the list, which will meet the wishes, no doubt, 
of a goodly number. This route is via the Fall River line to 
New York, thence up the beautiful Hudson River to Albany, 
and by rail to Saratoga. After the close of the meeting, July 
13, the return-trip will be made via Rutland and Bellows Falls, 
passing over the Green Mountains and through some of the 


another year. These teacher. 

he by ail olde pul on the popular will. An imposing new school building, whose 
people in the United States. 
work which tells on the 5,000,000 common-school chil- 
dren of the country in a manner no other set of people 
can hope to rival. The common school is, emphatically, 
the American school of citizenship. No other institu- 
tion pretends to train the children in that broad, free, 
democratic way absolutely essential to the fit perform- 
ance of duty in thiscommon field. Even if the political 
conflict that will shake the country for the coming 
months is not mentioned in a public schoolhouse, yet 


spacious upper story is used for a flourishing high school, has 
lately been erected; twenty-four young people were graduated 
the present year, and the late meeting of the alumni, addressed 
by the associate-editor of the JouURNAL OF EDUCATION, was a 
brilliant assembly, crowding the great hall. The city of Xenia, 
a dozen miles South, is also preparing to build a large and 
handsome building for the better accommodation of its own 
high school. Many of these schools have but a three years’ 
course, chiefly English, with Latin, French, and German as 


electives, and are combined with an effective training-school 
for teachers. Thus, while little knots of theoretical school- 
men all over the country are playing into the hands of social 
exclusiveness, political reaction, sectarian bigotry, and public 
stinginess by writing down the free secondary education, the 
solid people, East and West, are filling the land with noble 
buildings, and, every year, making the high school more use- 
ful and deserving of support. 


— It issomewhat staggering to the pride of New England, as 
the great representative of the common school, that the third 
city in the Union,—Brooklyn, N. Y.,—perhaps more than any 
other out of New England under Yankee influence, the home 
of Beecher and Stowe and Putnam, should have the most in- 
efficient system of common schools of any first-class ‘‘ metrop- 


public servants, a large majority of them young women, |olis” in the Northern States. The trouble seems to be an 


outbreak of old English class pride among these New England 
folk, which keeps the Yankee aristocracy on the academical, 
and “‘the common people” on the free school side of the edu- 
cational highway. Only within the past two or three years 
has a free English high school been sprouted against the steady 
opposition of the numerous private academies, It is refresh- 


ing to hear that the recognized leader in public school affairs 
in Brooklyn isa broad-minded, Catholic Irishman. When the 
eminent sons and daughters of New England forget the com- 
mon school, the Republic will be at no loss to find substitutes 
from any one of a dozen nationalities welcomed to its broad 
domain. On the whole, it is better, in school matters, to be a 
round-about American citizen than a ‘‘ Boston man,”’ belittled 
with some petty new ‘“‘ notion”’ of education that old Captain 
Miles Standish would have sent “‘kiting’’ after the ghost of 
King Philip, of Pokanoket. 


— Even in Wilmington, N. C., the question of school super- 
vision has come to the front. The school committee of that 
city, composed of some of its leading citizens, we found, in a 
recent visit, as thoroughly convinced of the necessity of skilled 
labor at the head of public education as John W. Dickinson 
himself. Indeed, nowhere is the imperious necessity of 
intelligent and resolute leadership in educational affairs 
so evident as through this portion of the country. The 
Southern people have been trained for generations to fol- 
low their eminent men in all public and social affairs. Now 


that the masses of the people are everywhere waking to the 
necessity of popular intelligence, they naturally “ lift their 
eyes to the hills’ to be encouraged, strengthened, and led; anc 
nowhere in the world is there such need of educational leaders 
of consummate ability as through the length and breadth of 
the Southern American States. 


— Itis a public misfortune that the petty rivalries of the two 
or three dozen academies that put out the normal sign have so 
long prevented the great State of Ohio from establishing one 
normal school. While the wants of the cities are supplied by a 
number of excellent training schools for primary instruction,and 
all these academical institutions with the normal sign, in con- 
nection with the thirty Ohio “‘ universities,’”’ free high and pri- 
vate superior schools, are raising the general standard of educa- 


tion, the chief lack of Ohio is still a central normal university 
where teachers in every grade can be trained in the natural meth- 
ods that have been so splendidly vindicated in her cities and 
larger towns. Such a normal university we have not yet in 
the United States, and the door is yet open for Ohio to lead the 
country in its establishment. 


— It was a pleasant sight, in a recent visit to Richmond, 
Va., to see the free high school so largely composed of girls. 
The stirring words of Dr. Ruffner, in his late report, concern- 
ing the higher education of young women in Virginia, are cer- 
tainly appreciated in Richmond. Nowhere in the Republic is 
there a more attractive opening for influence and eminent use- 
fulness to superior women than to-day in our Southern States, 
in educational affairs. Could that splendid dash, bril- 


liancy, and magnetic power, which is so characteristic of the 
superior Southern woman in society, be enlisted, just now, in 
behalf of the education of the whole people, a thousand diffi- 
culties would vanish, and the country would be astonished at 
the progress of the next few years. 


— Within the past five years, an association of the leading 
college men of Ohio has been formed to elevate the standard 
of the higher education, and test the right of a score of ‘‘ col- 
leges’’ to the big name assumed in their catalogues. The re- 
sult has been a practical league of the few superior institutions 


to “‘hold the fort”’ of the higher education against all pretend- 
ers. Ohio has half-a-dozen colleges that are doing genuine 


tiful scenery of the Connecticut Valley, or vice versa, 
tug by rail to Saratoga, and returning via the Hudson and Fall 


of parties, or thunderous campaign, waving of banners, 


River line. 


college work, and it will be a blessing to her three millions of 
people if some of them can be endowed and made the vigorous 
| rivals of the leading universities in the older States. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Sort History or GERMAN LITERATURE. By James 
K. Hosmer. Second edition. St. Louis, Mo.: G. J. Jones 
& Co. Price, $2.00. 

About one year ago the first edition of this work was pub- 
lished, and the demand for a new edition so soon is, of itself, 
a testimonial of its value and popularity. The text has been 
carefully revised, and a full analytical index appended, which 
has greatly improved the general usefulness of the work. 

In this work the author confines himself to one field largely; 
namely, Belles-Iettres,—Polite Literature. In the first period 
he gives the early history of the Germans ; the strife with 
Rome ; an account of Karl the Great ; the work of the monks, 
and all the beginnings of their literary history; the story of 
the “ Nibelungen Lied,”’ or German Iliad, the famous epic of 
nine or ten thousand lines; also of “‘Gudron,’’ another epic 
poem, sometimes called the German Odyssey ; ‘‘ The Minne- 
singers,’”’ or lyric poems ; the development of prose ; ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers,”’ or minstrelsy; the influence of Martin Luther 
in literature ; and the effect of the “ Thirty Years’ War,’’ 
which exhausted Germany, and caused a decay of literature. 

In the second part is detailed a revival of literary culture 
from out the gloom, which was like a sun-burst in the dark- 
ness ; when Lessing, Klopstock, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, 
appeared, followed by the monastic school, in which the 
weighty influence of speculative philosophy was felt upon lit- 
erature, caused by the writings of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, the 
brothers Schlegel, Jean Paul, Trisk, Novales, and others. In 
Chapter XVI. the author gives an intensely interesting chap- 
ter on Heinrich Heine, followed by two chapters on the*men 
and influences affecting the present literature and the present 
style of writing. Every student of the literature of Germany 
will value this work asan important aid. It is admirably 
printed, i: large, clear type, and tastefully bound. 


A Hopetess Case. By Edgar Fawcett. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & ‘*. Price, $1.25. 


Asasprizhily and interesting comedy, this book will find 
hosts of interasted readers. It has its lessons of value in the 
striking contrasts it furnishes of the different styles of life 
found in sur great cities. Mrs. Leroy and her handsome 
brother are :,:ot overdrawn characters; and we are glad to know 
that mode n society has some young ladies like ‘“‘ Agnes,”” who 
value worth and culture more than they do the ‘“‘German”’ and 
fine clothes. While Rutherford, by the same gifted young author, 
is, in some respects, a book of a higher order, all will agree 
that A Hopeless Case is destined to please the readers of fiction 
quite as well. The book is devoted to the experiment of trans- 
forming a spirited, high-strung, intellectual girl into one of 
the glittering papillions that flatter in New York fashionable 
society. It was a forlorn attempt; the damsel was incorrigible; 
and when her friends spoke of introducing her to the best peo- 
ple of New York, she made the inexcusable blunder of suppos- 
ing they meant persons of the greatest cultivation and intelli- 
gence in society. The calico gown of the Brooklyn maiden 
could not so easily be changed into a crimson velvet robe, and 
she retreats in disgust to her old friends in the West. 


Tot MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN SICKNESS AND IN 
Heatta. A Bvok for Mothers. By Amie E. Hale, M.D. 
Philadelphia : Presley Blakiston. Price, 50 cents. 


The importance of this book cannot be over-estimated. The 
appalling mortality among children under five years of age, in 
our large cities, resulting from want of attention to sanitary 
conditions, and also largely owing to the ignorance of parents 
in the care and management of their children, calls for some 
extraordinary measures to affect a radical change. The en- 
lightenment and education of the mothers of America is the 
first great step to be taken to secure the preservation of the 
little ones. The author of this admirable work states clearly 
the duties of parents, in regard to food and sleep, dress, exer- 
cise, air, and sunshine required for the sound health and 
proper growth of the young. It explains the proper methods 
of treating indigestion, diseases of the respiratory organs, and 
the large number of miscellaneous diseases incident to child- 
hood. The formulas for simple and safe medicines are of the 
highest value. This little book should be in the hands of 
every American mother. 


Hagper’s Hatv-Hour Series. Tales from The Odyssey, 
for Boys and Girls; by Materfamilias. The Right Hon. 
William Evart Gladstone, a Biographical Sketch ; by Henry 
W. Lucy. Life of Charlemagne; by Eginhard; trans- 
lated from the text of the Monumenta Germania ; by Sam- 
uel Epes Turner, A.M. With Notes and a Map. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Each, 25 cents. 


All three of these little books are of special interest, and of 
the same high character and literary merit as those that have 
preceded them in the series. The sketch of Gladstone is timely, 
and will be widely read. The tales for boys and girls will 
delight thousands. The story of Zolus, Circe, the Sinins, and 
Ulysses’s wanderings and escapes, will always charm and inter. 
est. The Life of Charlemagne, aithough briefly sketched, is 
well calculated to awaken an interest in his times. These are 
safe books for the family circle, and will stimulate the reading 
of more complete works on the same topics. 


Tue Mornine Lieut. A Choice Collection of New and Old 
Songs for Sunday-schools, Praise-meetings, Conference- 
meetings, and the Home Circle. By S. W. Straub, author 
of Golden Rule, ete. Chicago: Root & Sons Music Co. 


The well-known and popular composer and compiler has 
furnished in this little manual an unusually choice selection 
of pieces. The new German melodies, arranged and harmo- 
nized specially for this work, are excellent, and the whole work 
contains words of Christian sentiment and poetic merit. We 
commend it heartily to the attention of Sunday-school work- 
ers, and parents will find it a delight in the home circle. 


Tur Meraic System, and Interchange of Weights and 
Measures. By D. Beach, Jr., and E. A. Gibbens, principals 
of the Fifth Avenue School of New York. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This useful little manual states briefly the history and su- 
periority of the Metric System, a table of essential terms, and 
a great variety of practical examples which, if performed by 
pupils, could hardly fail to make them perfectly familiar with 
all the operations of weights and measures by this system. It 
is agood book, and should be in use in all elementary schools. 


THe History or ENGLAND IN RuyMeE. By Robert C. 
Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 40 cents. 


In this handsomely printed little volume of thirty pages, the 
facts of the history of England, from the invasion of the coun- 
try by Julius Caesar to the latest days in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, are skillfully condensed. The contents are divided 
into periods, according to the reigns of the different royal fam- 
ilies ; the first, for instance, covering the Briton and Roman 
period, the second the Saxon, and the third the Norman. 
Then follow the accession and rule of the houses of Planta- 
genet, York, Stuart, and Brunswick. An hour’s study a day 
by a bright scholar would, in a fortnight’s time, give him the 
whole book by heart, and with it the dates of all the changes 
of government in England for eighteen hundred years. 


THe ORIGIN OF THE Homeric Porms. A lecture by Dr. 
Hermann Bonitz. Translated from the fourth German edi- 
tion by Lewis R. Packard. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This scholarly lecture was given in 1860, at Vienna, and pre- 
sents, in brief space, with fairness, the important points in- 
volved in the discussion of this vexed question. Every stu- 
dent interested in Greek literature will find in this little vol- 
ume an outline of the history of the origin of the Homeric 
poems. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas Hughes. No. 26, Stand- 

ard Series edition. Manillacover. Price, 20 cents. 

The world has very few writers who have Mr. Hughes’s abil- 
ity in gaining and holding the attention of readers. Alfred the 
Great is well fitted to win over to better books the lovers of 
mere sensational literature. 


History OF ENGLAND. By Charles Knight. Vol. VII. 

Manilla cover. Price, 30 cents. 

This great work is approaching completion, but one 
more volume remaining to be issued. As one reads 
this history, he agrees more and more with the opin- 
ion of Lord Brougham, who said of it that “‘ nothing has 
ever appeared superior, if anything has been published equal, 
to the account of the state of commerce, government, and so- 
ciety at different periods.’’ Its marvelous cheapness will rec- 
ommend it to all. 


Kines tn Extte. A Novel of Parisian Life, from the French 
of Alphonse Daudet. By Virginia Champlin. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. Trice, $1.00. 

Readers who enjoy an insight into life in Paris, as followed 
by adventures of high and low degree, will find in this tale 
much that will not only interest them, but serve to give an 
idea of the actual condition of society in that fashionable 
centre of the world. The Exiled King, Christian II., and his 
proud queen Frédérique, Méraut, Prince d’ Axel, Colette, J. 
Tom Lewis, and his spouse Sephora, acting the part of Count- 
ess Spalato, are characters vividly drawn, and will be recog- 
nized by those familiar with life in the French capital. The 
translation from Daudet is well done. 


GoLpEN Rop : An Idyl of Mount Desert. 

This is one of the number of Harper’s Half-Hour Series of 
novels, devoted exclusively to works of American authors. 
They have all shown a high order of literary merit, and the 
present number will be found of special interest to all who are 
familiar with the charming summer resort at Mount Desert. 
Nowhere on the Atlantic coast has nature been more prodigal 
of her wondrous beauties. 


A MopEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the Life, Charac- 
» ter, and Methods of Work of Henry P. Haven, of the 
International Lesson Committee. By H. Clay Trumbull, 
Editor of the Sunday-School Times. With a Portrait. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


An important and healthful addition 1s made to the litera- 
ture of Sunday-school methods in the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull’s 
new book, “‘A Model Superintendent.” The volume is bio- 
graphical in character, having for its subject the life and work 
—especially in Sunday-schools,—of the late Henry P. Haven, 


of New London, Connecticut, who was a Member of the 


~ 


International Lesson Committee. But it is in no sense an 
ordinary memoir, for in its successive chapters it very fully 
tells just how Mr. Haven was a model superintendent, both in 
city and country Sunday-schools ; and it presents not only 
accounts of his methods, but also, wherever possible, the 
precise forms and exercises which he employed. It is, in 
effect, a hand-book of Sunday-school technics, embodying the 
experience not only of Mr. Haven but of Mr. Trumbull, editor 
of The Sunday-School Times, than whom no man living is 
more familiar with the best methods of Sunday-school work. 


Tue InTER-OcEANIC CANAL AND THE MONROE Doctrine. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


The prophecy of De Tocqueville seems to be really approach- 
ing its fulfillment,—that ‘‘At an epoch which we may call 
near, since it concerns the life of a people, the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans will cover all the immense territory comprised between 
the polar ice and the tropics,—they will spread from the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean to the coasts of the Southern Sea.”’ 
The interest awakened by the recent arrival of the renowned 
French engineer, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, on the Isthmus of 
Darien, with a view to the early connection of the Atlantic 
and Pacific by a ship canal, makes this volume most timely. 
It discusses the commercial importance of the Inter-Oceanic 
Canal, and the history of some of the schemes for building it; 
the general foreign policy of the United States ; the author, 
origin, and nature of the Monroe Doctrine. It strongly shows 
the importance of the United States controlling the canal, and 
is thoroughly American in its discussions. 


MULTIPLICATION AND Division TABLE. Containing the 
products of numbers between 1 and 100, for the use of Ac- 
countants, Computors, and Teachers in the Primary Schools. 
By Leonard Waldo, 8.D. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
The chief value of such tables as these is the immense saving 

of labor accomplished by their aid. To the teachers in the pri- 

mary schools and in the business colleges such tables will be 
found useful in abbreviating the labor of revising pupils’ work. 

The general arrangement of the work is that which computors 

have found best. 


OvutT-pooR LIFE IN Europe. ‘Standard Series.’’ Illustrated. 
New York: I. K. Funk & Co. Price, 20 cents. 


This work, by Professor Thwing, records what he saw dur- 
ing two summers abroad. It is full of instruction as to social 
life and habits, as well as descriptive of scenery and travel. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Portraits of Mr. Bronson Alcott and Miss Louisa M. 
Alcott, and their home in Concord, will appear in the July 
Wide Awake. 

— A volume of interest to all superintendents and teachers 
in the Sunday-schools, entitled The Teachers’ Helper, is to be 
published soon by D. Lothrop & Co. 

— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., the proprietors of 
The Magazine of Art, have arranged for an essay on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Queen Victoria and Art,’’ to appear in the June issue. 
The value of the number will be enhanced by copies of sketches 
by both the Queen and the late Prince Consort, permission 
having been given for their reproduction. 

— R. Worthington announces Curiosities of Puritan No- 
menclature ; by Charles W. Bardsley, author of Our English 
Surnames, etc.; 1 volume, 12mo, cloth, $2.25. The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preservation, a popular manual 
for the use of speakers and singers; by George Holmes, L.R., 
C.P.E. ; 1 volume, cloth, $1.00. Valhalla; The Myths of 
Norseland, a saga, in twelve parts; by Julia Clinton Jones; 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

— Those readers of THE JoURNAL who have read Mr. 
Blaisdell’s articles on the English Classics may remember that 
they were issued in book form, entitled Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. Such has been the demand for this useful 
little book that the first edition was exhausted several months 
ago; and so steady has been the call for additional copies that 
the publishers will issue a revised and enlarged edition early in 
August, in season for the fall term. 

— The prospective visit of the King of Siam to Europe and 
this country calls to mind those very interesting books, The 
English Governess at the Siamese Court, and The Romance of 
the Harem, which were so popular a few years ago, and are 
considered among the most attractive books of travel published. 
Mrs. Leonowens, the author of these books, passed many years 
at the Siamese Court, and was the governess and teacher of 
the present King. A short time ago she sent, through her pub- 
lishers, Porter & Coates, a set of books to the King, and has 
lately received a letter from him acknowledging their receipt, 
and expressing himself delighted with the gift. Mrs. Leonowens 
has in preparation a new work, Life and Travel in India, which 
will be published by Porter & Coates, 


— The Oriental and Biblical Journal (No. 2) is especially interesting. 
Among its contents may be mentioned: “Influence of the Aboriginal 
Tribes upon the Aryan Speech of India,” by Prof. John Avery; “The 
Latest Cuniform Discovery,’ by Prof. A. H. Sayce ; “‘ The Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Doctrine of Immortality,” by Rev. O. D. Miller. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


is not1 nsible for opinions in THz JouRNAL as 

he editorial columns, or over his s ile 
mise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Prepondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 
WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE ENGLISH 


GRAMMARS ?—No. I. 


A widely-spread, and in fact almost universal, dissatisfac- 
tion prevails in respect to English grammar. Students who 
have pursued the study for years are found to have very little 
knowledge of it; and they often say they cannot understand 
it, Even the teachers in our schools are most of them in the 
same predicament. The results of the study, in respect both 
to mental discipline and to improvement in the use of lan- 
guage, are very unsatisfactory and discouraging. 

Why is this? Must it continue to be so? Is there no rem- 
edy? What is the matter with English grammar and the Eng- 
lish grammars ? 

The matter is, that the science of grammar in general, and 
of English grammar especially, has not been developed at all 
in proportion to the development of the other sciences, but is 
now very nearly in the same condition in which Copernicus 
found astronomy four hundred years ago. Our English gram- 
mars are crude, contradictory, unscientific, deficient, and false. 
In many cases it is evident that their writers have been grossly 
ignorant of the very first principles of the science which they 
have attempted to teach. We have no English grammar in 
common use which is not a disgrace to the scholarship of the 
country, and injurious to those who use it. Hence the time 
devoted to this branch in our schools is worse than wasted. 
Students acquire the habit of using words in a vague and care- 
less manner, without attaching any definite meaning to them; 
and hence they are unable to reason except inconclusively and 
sophistically. Moreover, they find themselves bewildered by 
the obscurities and contradictions of their books, and disgusted 
with a jargon in which they discover no sense. 

This is evidently a sufficient reason for dissatisfaction. It is 
not, however, by any means necessary for matters to continue 
so. There is a very obvious remedy ; and that remedy is to 
develop the science,—to produce grammars written with scien- 
tific accuracy, giving the facts of the language instead of the 
absurd fictions which abound in our present books, — gram- 
mars consistent and harmonious with themselves rather than 
inconsistent and self-contradictory, as many grammars are,— 
grammars complete and sufficient rather than incomplete and 
deficient, like most of the present works. Undoubtedly this is 
a great undertaking, but not by any means an impossible one. 
Our grammars are generally deficient at the very foundation, 
—in the definitions. Every science is based upon the defini- 
tions of the things signified by its technical terms, If these 
definitions are bad, the structure raised upon them as a foun- 
dation will be unstable and worthless. 

A good definition of a thing is the shortest possible descrip- 
tion of it which suffices to distinguish it from every other thing. 
Such a description is obtained by referring the thing to a class 
whose attributes are known (either by previous definition or 
otherwise), and then giving the peculiar attribite in which it 
differs from the other members of the class; e. g., “‘ A quadri- 
lateral is a polygon of four sides ;’ “A dictionary is a book of 
definitions.” When we say ‘‘ A dictionary is a book,”’ we refer 
it to a known class, and ascribe to it all the attributes of that 
class. This evidently is the shortest possible way of saying 
that it has those attributes, and in fact constitutes a very large 
part of a complete description of the thing, since it distin- 
guishes it from all other things except books, If we then add 
the phrase “ of definitions,’ we specify what kind of book it 
'8; i. €., we give the peculiar attribute in which it differs from 
other books, and thus completely distinguish it from every 
other thing. 

This is the only scientific method of forming a definition of 
a thing; but in our grammars, instead of finding all the defini- 
tions to be of this kind, as they should be, we find very few of 
them tobe such, On the contrary they exhibit almost every 
possible fault; thus: 

1. They are sometimes longer than is necessary, as if it 
should be said that “A dictionary is a large and valuable book 
carefully constructed for the purpose of giving the definitions 
of words,”’ 

2. They are sometimes awkwardly inverted, and at the same 
time lengthened, as if one should say “A book of definitions 
is called a dictionary,” — thus putting the name of the thing 
defined at the end of the definition instead of at the beginning, 
ps ? po be, and making the description indirect and infer- 
oo instead of direct and positive. These are adapted to 

Most detestable method, employed by incompetent teach- 
*rs and knavish lawyers,—the use of leading questions. 

3. Occasionally, still worse, they are circumlocutorily re- 
°érsed,—as if one should say, “ When a book is written for the 
aaa giving the definitions of words, it is called a dic- 

* Often they are insufficient, as “A dictionary is a large 

This is true, sometimes at least ; but it is also true 


that a Bible is a large book: and the description does not dis- 
—— & dictionary from a Bible, or from any other large 

5. Frequently they are redundant, as “A dictionary is a 
book of definitions for the use of students and other people.”’ 
In this case, the words “for the use of students and other 
people” adds nothing to the completeness of the definition, 
and are only an incumbrance. 

6. Definitions are sometimes obscure, as “A dictionary is a 
work germane to an encyclopedic biblion.”’ 

7. Frequently they are ambiguous, as if one should say, 
“Philanthropy denotes good will to men.” This may mean 
that ‘‘ Philanthropy is good will to men,” or that “ Acts of 
philanthropy indicate good will to men.” 

8. Sometimes they are false, as ‘‘ A watch is a machine for 
digging potatoes.” This is not a true description of a watch, 
and of course does not define it. 

9. Occasionally they are redundantly false ; i. e., they are 
made false by their redundancy, as “a dictionary is a book of 
definitions of English words.”’ 

10. Sometimes a pretended definition, instead of telling what 
a thing is, merely affirms that it does something, —as if one 
should define a horse by saying “A horse eats hay.”? These 
are actually not definitions at all, as they are not descriptions 
of things, and do not distinguish the things mentioned from 
other things. It is true, to be sure, that “‘ A horse eats hay;” 
but it is also true that ‘‘ An ox eats hay;’”’ and “A sheep eats 
hay;’’ etc. These may be called “‘ hay definitions.” 

11. Still worse than the “hay ”’ definitions are those in the 
same form, but in which the assertion made is not true, as if 
a cow should be defined by saying ‘‘ A cow eats bricks.”” These 
may be called “‘ brick definitions.”’ 

12. Others that may be called “juggling definitions,” are 
those in which it is pretended to define things which have no 
existence, as if one should say ‘‘The auriferous part of a 
turnip is the part in which gold is elaborated from the sap.” 

13. A worse fault, if possible, than any of those above in- 
dicated, is that in which the definition of an important term 
is wholly omitted, as if one should say ‘“‘ The Virama must be 
observed,’’ but should fail to tell what the ‘‘ Virama”’ is. 

14, Finally, worst of all, not only the definition, but the 
term itself is sometimes left out, as if one writing an arithmetic 
should ieave out Multiplication! 

All these faults of definition abound in our school gram- 
mars; and can it, then, be strange that the results of their use 
are not satisfactory, especially when the teachers having had 
nothing better than these books to study, are entirely unable 
to correct them ? W. CoLEGROVE. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also goes original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 60 LETTERS. 


My 46, 6, 18, 36, 9, 12, the name to Christians dear. 

My 58, 55, 40, 15, the chosen ones of God. 

My 26, 10, 16, 25, 51, he whom we are taught to fear. 

My 837, 10, 50, 20, a tiller of the sod. 

My 29, 7, 32, 59, 39, a wicked king of Judea. 

My 3, 5, 14, 54, 4, 19, 21, 31, occurs in the Bible not twice. 

My 56, 17, 54, 35, 4, the great-grandson of Leah. 

My 45 is a sign oft used for Christ. 

My 34, 59, 43, 4, he who for naught was beheaded. 

My 34, 33, 9, 26, 24, the father of David, the king. 

My 9, 56, 32, 10, 41, she who to Abraham is wedded. 

My 1, 41, 4, 30, Solomon likens to an adder-sting. 

My 56, 37, 2, 19, 26, 13, to whom David fled from Saul. 

My 27, 60, 54, 48, an ancient city now destroyed. 

My 46, 82, 38, 42, 47, an island visited by Paul. 

My 57, 22, 44, 11, 41, 9, 28, the company of whom Christ 
enjoyed. 

My 53, 59, 49, the Creator of the worlds. 

My 10, 15, 15, 8, 32, 19, 10, 20, is compared to a Leba- 
non cedar. 

My 52, 25, 28, 3, 9, St. John saw as twelve pearls. 

Now, please think me out, dear reader. H. E. G. 


TRANSPOSITION. 
Ecaep lanrete fo semihe eht, 
Ytie Yiloh eht fo sileb eht ni, 
Esaeler sih fo langis eht, 
Hteraeh ohw eh si yppah. 


Rao eht ta tniaf straeh ruo dna, 
Gnihctaw htiw mid worg seye ruo dna, 

Erohs dna evaw no teef sih stser, 
Wodahbs fo Legna eht nebw dna. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 3. 
ARITHMETICAL EntGMA. — To divide a fraction by a frac- 
tion, invert the divisor and multiply. 


LUTHER. WILBERFORCE. LINN2ZUS. 
ScortT. IRVING. O’ CONNELL, INMAN. 
FRANKLIN. ROTHSCHILD. VICTORIA. 
ERICSSON. TITUS. ISAIAH. 
HuME. NEWTON. 
GIBBON. 


— Weare pleased to credit answers to the Enigma of May 27, 
from the following contributors: “S. A. B.,”’ Fitchburg, Mass. ; 


J.C. Packard, North Sandwich, Mass. ; “A. M. M.,”? Hyde 
Park, Mass.; Albert Dodge, New Bedford, Ill.; St. Danser, 
Trenton, N. J.; Vera,” Mansfield, O.; “M.E.S.,” Fort 
Edward, N. Y.; Ashley St. Clair, Milltown, Me.; A. M. Math- 
ison, Berea, O.; Miss S. P. Neal, Boston, Mass.; L. M. Um- 
bach, Sublette, Ill.; “‘M. E; H.,” Fort Edward, N. 
*“*'N. G.,”” Lumenburg, Mass.; W. E. Jordan, New York city. 


TEACHER’S HYMN. 


Lord, who ordainest for mankind 
Benignant toils and tender care, 

Ob ! sanctify the ties that bind 
Teachers to children everywhere. 


We thank Thee for the hopes that rise 
Within our hearts as, day by day, 

The dawning soul from those young eyes 
Looks with a clearer, steadier ray. 


All Gracious ! grant to those who bear 
A teacher’s charge, the strength and light 
To guide the feet that own their care 
In ways of Love, and Truth, and Right. 
— Anon. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— The way in which teachers are socially ranked and rated 
as active factors in the problem of life is a current topic. The 
true state of public feeling on this point is not so flattering to 
us as we should like to have it. It is impossible for us to see 
ourselves as others see us, and it is, perhaps, fortunate that it 
is so; for if we could look at ourselves with the eyes of men of 
he world, we should appear very small. A teacher is respect- 
able; but when you have said that you have stated all that the 
mass of people will allow concerning him. He is respectable 
in the same way that a good book is respectable; valuable for 
what it contains, but still an inanimate object, something that 
cannot enter into the active struggles of life, something to be 
taken down at pleasure, and at pleasure shelved; valuable 
chiefly in the fact that, though learned and wise, and, perhaps, 
witty, it must yet, on all occasions, keep perfectly still. We 
know the importance of our functions to the welfare and prog- 
ress of mankind; but beyond a patronizing, half-amused, half- 
condescending regard from our fellow-mortals, we cannot ex- 
tort from them any consideration, or convince them that our 
profession is the basis of all others, or that we are such potent 
instruments of good or ill as we fondly imagine ourselves to 
be. The world looks upon the school as the grown man would 
regard his swaddling-clothes, and upon the teaching profession 
as a sort of colored mammy, a thing deserving affectionate 
treatment, and yet a silly old institution after all. ‘‘ How’s 
school ?”’ is the constant greeting to the teacher, and he is 
vain enough to imagine that there is some interest or sympa- 
thy in the question, and usually garrulous enough to run on 


with the tale of his petty troubles and triumphs, imagining 
that the smile of amusement and contempt worn by his audi- 
tors is one of sympathy and appreciation. Yet it is well that 
all this is so; for if the teacher had not the self-consciousness 
of being engaged in a noble, beneficent, and self-sacrificing 
work, it is difficult to determine where his reward would enter. 


— Notwithstanding all the oppression and intrigue of which 
a city board of education may be guilty, it is a more satisfac- 
tory master to deal with than the school directors of a country, 
district, or village school. Some one has said, ‘‘The people 
may make great blunders, but they are right at heart, and have 
a wonderful knack of righting the blunders they have com- 
mitted. This is true of people in every relation of life except 
that of dealing with teachers in matters pertaining to their 
children. It is nearer the truth to say that no parent can be 
dispassionate in judging a case in which his child is concerned 
than to say the contrary. Hence, teachers who come directly 
in contact with parents in country districts have trials and 
tribulations of which eity teachers do not dream. The more 
stupid or incorrigible a child is, the more sensitive the parent 
is to the teacher’s criticism, harshness, or neglect; and there 
seems to be a coincidence or fatality in placing such parents 
in control of the schools, or, rather, there is no coincidence at 
all; for such people, ever on the alert for slights upon their 
offspring, a keener injury than insult to themselves, leave no 
stone unturned to get into positions of authority over teachers. 
It is a good motto for teachers, ‘‘ Let the bright pupils take 
care of themselves, but be very good to the dunces.”” Mothers 
are inordinately fond of, and morbidly sensitive concerning 
children that are deformed bodily, and fathers are no less jeal- 
ous of the reputation for cleverness of such of their children 
as are mentally deformed. A parent will be pleased to hear 
how bad his child is, but that teacher is never forgiven who 
even vaguely hints that a child is stupid. It is pitiable, too, 


to note how the poor, deluded parents give themselves away; 
for, just as sure as you hear a man abusing a system of schools, 
or a particular school, a corps of teachers, or an individual 
teacher, you may set it down a8 a fact that that man is the 
putative father of a stupid child. 


— In Prussia one person in every 450 is insane, which a sci- 
entist attributes to drink among the lower classes, and educa- 


tional cramming among the upper. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. . 


MICHIGAN, 


A word about this Athens of the West may not be devoid of 
interest to your readers. 

As the seat of a great university, Aun Arbor is more or less 
known all over the civilized world; indeed, in Europe it has 
frequently been found to be familiar to those who have never 
heard of the State of Michigan. What with the Literary, Law, 
and Medical departments, Dental College, Schoo] of Pharmacy, 
Homeeopathic College, and Observatory, — all of which are in- 
cluded in the University, — with 1,500 students in attendance, 
there is bulk enough, to say nothing of excellence of quality, 
to make the place famous, if not imposing, wherever in the 
wide world there are scholars and students. 

But it may not be so well known that there is also located 
here one of the most prosperous preparatory schools in the 
land. For a number of years past its preparatory work has 
probably equaled in amount that of the largest preparatory 
schools of the East. 

While educators and educational associations have specu- 
lated and puzzled their brains over the matter of secondary 
schools, the Ann Arbor High School has been quietly solving 
the problem. For the past dozen years it has annually gradu- 
ated from fifty to seventy pupils, three-fourths of whom have 
been prepared for college, and from thirty to forty of whom 
have annually entered the University of Michigan. The larger 
portion of these graduates are non-resident, who have come 
here for the advantages of the school. : 

The school has four courses of study, each four years long, and 
each leading to a corresponding course in the University. The 
different branches, as languages, both ancient and modern, 
mathematics, physics, English literature, natural science, etc., 
are each in charge of special teachers; and, altogether, the school 
seems to be equipped for doing very efficient work, probably 
its chief excellence is its thoroughness. Its graduates are 
admitted to the University of Michigan without examination, 
and the professors of that institution give uniform testimony 
that these graduates have always ranked among the best of 
their students. It deserves to be added, that high-school work 


proper has not been sacrificed for preparatory work; the two] 


have been carried on conjointly. 

Now, in view of all this, is there any just reason why sec- 
ondary education should languish or lack facilities? May not 
a large number of our high schools, if properly organized and 
equipped, serve to fill the much-deplored gap between the com- 
mon schools and the colleges? Ought they not to make the 
effort ? xX. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., June, 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Hon. John D. Philbrick recently visited Oak Grove Sem- 
inary, an institution under the care of the Society of Friends, 
in Vassalboro’, and in some extended remarks exprest himself 
as much pleased with the school. Ina subsequent report to 
the trustees he said: “‘The more I saw of the character and 
working of the institution, of the advantages of its location, 
of its students, instructors, and managers, and of the result 
of the instruction given, the better I thought of it. It is a 
sound and valuable institution.”’ 

—In Tue JougNAL of June 3, the two items under this 
State hed concerning the schools of “‘ Farmington”’ should 
hav been under Connecticut insted of Maine (an error in mak- 
ing up the paper). The country or ungraded schools in our 
Farmington ar always taught by female teachers during 
spring or summer term. But the village schools ar graded, 
and hav been for years. At the present time these four grades 
form one union school. This school numbers nearly two hun- 
dred pupils, and is under the charge of Mr. Philip L. Paine, 
of Portland, with thre assistants. All four grades or schools 
occupy the same building, each school having a separate room 
and teacher. The general exercises ar held in a hall, where 
all the schools meet daily for that purpose. I believe it is the 
only school of the kind in the State, — all grades under the 
same principal, in the same building, subject to the same gen- 
eral rules, while each school has its own teachers. The as- 
sistant teachers during the spring term were Misses Emma 
Wyman, Georgia and Lizzie Brown. The spring term closed 
Friday, June 11, with the usual public examinations. 

-—— The Report of Castine Normal School says 248 attended 
the school during the last year. After discussing the course 
of study, model school, and other necessary features, the 
Report appends the graduates’ names of all the classes and 
their occupations,—a good feature. 

— Our normal schools are holding their own. Ex-Supt. 
Morris’s report for 1879 brings out the educational wants of the 


State very clearly. He shows the working of the normal 
schools ; speaks encouragingly of the Madawaska Training 
School, establisht during the year ; shows some of the errors 
system, which causes an unequal distribution 


of school-money and corresponding inefficient teaching, espe- 
cially in the very small districts; and gives some very interest- 
ing statistics concerning our fre high schools. He asked a 
series of questions of the school authorities of different high 
schools, respecting number of graduates, and the pecuniary 
condition of the parents. The following results were gathered 
from the answers: 21 per cent. of the parents paid no prop- 
erty tax ; 28 per cent. paid on less than $1,000; 40 per cent. 
between $1,000 and $5,000; and only 11 per cent. on over 
5,000. Also, he found that 20 fact cent. were orphans, or chil- 
dren of widows ; 61 per cent. children of working-men ; 8 per 
cent. children of professional men ; 11 per cent. children of 
clerks, etc., — a good proof that the high schools ar not for the 
wealthy only. He sums up the matter by saying we need bet- 
ter both parental and official,—and say 
we all. 

— Portland school report is in harmony with her schools, — 
good. Superintendentent Tash says they hav made some ad- 
vancement during the year, but points out some needs in re- 
vision of course and methods of work. Thinks too many sub- 
jects ar crowded into the program of the schools. The subject 
of written tests is open to criticism, and is recommended to 
the consideration of the school committe. The training- 
school, although not aged, is well praised. Portland expends 
$90,634.64. upon 6,437 scholars, making per capita $16.78. 
She has a population of 36,500 ; of school age, 19,975; and em- 
ploys 110 teachers. 


VERMONT. 


— President Buckham, of the University of Vermont, gave 
an admirable lecture on ‘‘ Reading ’’ to the teachers of Bur- 
lington, at their regular meeting, on Saturday, the 5th inst. 
It was faultles in manner and matter, as was to be expected, 
was of great practical value, and gave marked satisfaction. 
By the generosity of the school board, both high and grammar 
schools ar supplied with the Daily Free Press, of which the 
pupils make much use. There is no risk in putting into the 
hands of young persons a paper so eharterized by purity and 
good taste. The plan is worthy of imitation in other schools. 

— The exercises of the 11th commencement of Goddard 

Seminary, Barre, begins Sunday, June 20, with a sermon by 
Rev. J. E. Wright, of Montpelier. On Wednesday occur the 
graduating exercises, to be followed by an addres by Rev. F. E. 
Healey, of Derby Line, and a poem by Rev. W. 8. Ralph, of 
Somerville, Mass. 
— State Normal School, Randolph, commencement week 
June 20-25. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, a. m., 
examinations. Sunday.—7.30 p. m., sermon before graduating 
classes, by Rev. S. I. Briant, Hartford. Wednesday.—8 p. m., 
prize speaking. Thursday.—1.30 p. m., alumni reunion ; full 
report of 12 to 15 classes since graduation. Poem by Mrs, Eva 
Wood Lovejoy. 8.00 p. m., addres, ‘‘ Education and Labor,” 
by ex-Senator J. W. Patterson, Hanover, N.H. Friday.— 
2.00 p. m., exercise of graduating classes. 8.00 p. m., recep- 
tion. Fre return-checks over the C. V. R. R. wil be given to 
all who pay full fare to attend these exercises. 

— A teachers’ institute was held at W. Randolph, June 4 and 
5, under the direction of Hon. Edward Conant, Supt. of Edu- 
cation, and was opened with an addres by him, on the topic, 
‘Our Aim.” Following that was the discussion on “ Arith- 
metic,”’ by Principal C.C. Boynton, of Leland and Gray Sem- 
inary. After that, ‘‘What New’? by Superintendent Co- 
nant; ‘‘ Recitation’? was discussed by Principal Boynton; 
‘Attention’? by Principal A. W. Edson, of State Normal 
School ; and “‘ Morals in School,’”’ by Rev. J. D. Emerson, of 
Jericho; ‘‘Geometrical Forms’’ were treated by Miss A. Farr, 
of the Normal School. ‘* The Study of Leaves’’ was the title of 
an interesting lecture by W. F. Rocheleau, also of the Normal 
School ; and ‘‘ Penmanship,” by Principal A. L. Hardy, of 
West Randolph. There was an attendance of over one hun- 
dred teachers, and at the evening lecture by Rev. Mr. Emerson 
there were fully thre hundred in attendance. Another insti- 
tute is to be held at Wilmington, June 14, 15, and 16, and 
Principal C. C. Boynton and Captain Leavenworth wil assist 
the State Superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The first reunion of the graduates of the Hancock 
School was held Thursday evening, June 10. The school hall 
was very beautifully decorated with plants and flowers. A 
large number of the alumni was present, representing almost 
every clas from 1833, one graduate of that clas being present. 
The exercises were conducted by Prin. John W. Webster, who 
spoke of the history of the school since its organization in 
1822, and introduct Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of the class of 
1836. Mrs. Livermore made a very pleasing addres, filled with 
reminiscences of olden time, and the scholars and teachers, 
who hav attained high position in society, who were formerly 
connected with the Hancock. Mr. Wm. E. Sheldon, a former 
master, also made an addres. The balance of the evening was 
devoted to the renewal of old friendships, music, and a colla- 
tion. The occasion was much enjoyed. Arrangements were 
made to establish a permanent organization of the alumni, and 
to choose executiv committees from the classes of each year 


represented. 

— The grammar school exhibitions wil occur June 28, 29, 
and 30, and July land 2. At the last meeting of the School 
Committe, Mr. Perkins, from the special committee appointed 
to consider and report upon a system of retiring aged and in- 


firm teachers, with some provision for their support, made a 


report, which was laid on the table to be printed. The Com 
mittee suggest the creation of a fund to be under the charge 
of the Committee on Accounts, and any teacher who in 188° 
has completed 25 years of service, and any teacher not yet 45 
years of age whose term of service dates from the present year, 
can join the association. It is proposed to create an annual 
pension of from $100 to $500 for each teacher joining the asso. 
ciation, the amount of pension to be determined by the rate 
of each teacher, said rate to be determined upon hereafter, 
The following order was appended to the report: . 

Ordered, That the Committe on Accounts be authorized to 
issue a circular, inviting all masters and teachers to join a re- 
lief association for aged or infirm teachers, under such condi- 
tions as the said Committe may se fit to embody in the said 
circular. 

— The commencement exercises of the Gannett Institute 
were held June 9, and were of the most interesting character 
to the graduates and friends of this excellent school. This in- 
stitute has done a noble work in imparting a broad and Chris- 
tian culture to the young ladies under its charge. Last year its 
25th anniversary was celebrated with appropriate exercises; 
and the Rev. George Gannett, who establisht it, and has di- 
rected it through all its history, is stil the principal. Five es- 
says were red by members of the graduating clas. The essays 
were all wel written, and, with scarcely an exception, were red 
with a distinctnes of enunciation which showed excellent vocal 
training. The valedictory was red by Miss Fannie B. Cheever, 
of Ottawa, Ill. The subject was ‘‘Grecian Oratory.”’ Miss 
Cheever spoke of the careers of Pericles and Demosthenes, and 
the influence which they wielded as statesmen, patriots, and, 
chief of all, as orators. She described the glory of their 
achievements and the tragedy of their lives, and showed how 
il their deeds were requited. The valedictory portion of the 
addres contained the usual tributes to the principal and teach- 
ers, and words of affectionate parting spoken to classmates 
aud schoolmates. Mr. Gannett conferred diplomas upon the 
graduates, accompanying them with an addres upon the new 
duties and responsibilities which the times devolve upon 
teachers in view of the new problems which are brought for- 
ward. He spoke of the challenging of old methods and prin- 
ciples, and deprecated the abandonment of establisht facts for 
untested theories. Admitting the importance of modern sci- 
ence, he showed its limitations, and made a plea for the exer- 
cise of a devout spirit in searching for truth and imparting it 
to others. He claimed that those fields of inquiry which re- 
late to the higher forces of intellect and morals transcend in 
importance those which concern only material facts and forces. 


— The forty-third anniversary exercises of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, at South Hadley, wil occur on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, June 22, 23, and 24. Examinations wil occupy 
the time on the first days, together with a meeting of the 
alumnz on Wednesday evening. The annual addres wil be 
given in the village church at 11 a.m. of Thursday, June 24, 
by Rev. S. E. Herrick, D.D., of Boston. 

— Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, of Rutland, Vt., delivered the 
poem at the commencement of the Smith Female College at 
Northampton, June 16. | 

— Harvard College has establisht a permanent professorship 
of Sanskrit, and called thereto Prof. Charles R. Lanman, of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. The Board of Over- 
seers of the College voted to accept the act of the Legis- 
lature of 1880, providing that non-residents otherwise qualified 
shal be eligible to the office of overseer. 

— The Appalachian Mountain Club wil make an excursion 
to Mt. Monadnock, Saturday, June 19. 

— The twelfth triennial anniversary of the Westfield Nor- 
mal Association, wil take place on Thursday, June 24, at 
Westfield. _ 


930 a. m. — At First M. E. Church, graduation of clas of 
1880. Addres of Prin. J. G. Scott. Conferring of diplomas, 
by J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of State Board of Education. 

11.00 a. m. — Triennial addres before the Westfield Alumni 
Association, by Prof. Luther T. Townsend, D.D., of Boston 
University. 
m4 m.— Busines meeting of Alumni Association, at the 

estry. 

1.00 p. m.—Collation at Normal Hall; Dr. 5. M. Garlick, of 
Fairfield, Conn., toast-master. 

4.00 p. m.—Meeting of Alumni Association, at School Hall. 
Five-minute speeches by W. H. H. Tuttle, Esq., of Boston, 
and other graduates. Music, select readings, and original 
poems may also be expected. 

7.30 p. m.—Reunion of classes at School Hall. 

8.30 p. m.—Social reunion at Normal Hall. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The flourishing town of Putnam has one of the best high 
schools in the State, under the charge of F. E. Burnette, as- 
sisted by Miss Osgood. The building is a credit to the town, 
and indicates a most commendable interest in educational 
affairs. It was our privilege and pleasure to be present at the 
exercises of the graduating clas, last week. The large and 
beautiful hall of the building was wel filled with parents and 
friends of the school. The several essays were wel written, 
and red in a remarkably clear and distinct manner. There 
was a degre of freedom and self-possession in the manner of 
the speakers, and an ease and naturalnes in their style of writ- 
ing that gave the best evidence of fidelity on the part of the 
graduates, and of thorough instruction on the part of the 
teachers. The citizens of Putnam may wel feel a good degre 
of pride in their excellent high school. 

In the evening of Thursday, Secretary Northrop commenced 
a Teachers’ Institute, in the Congregational church, which 
was wel filled. Brief addresses were made by Secretary Nor- 


throp of Connecticut, Messrs. Walton and Marble of Massa- 
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chusetts, and Northend of Connecticut. On Friday the church 
was again wel filled, and on taking the enrolment of members 
it was found that 175 teachers and school officers were present, 
pesides a large number of friends of education. Mr. Northrop 
announced that this was the largest number ever enrolled at 
the opening of an institute in this State. There was subse- 
quently @ larger addition. Besides, Secretary Northrop, 
Messrs. Walton and Dickinson of Massachusetts, and North- 
end of Connecticut, gave exercises, and Miss Ludella Peck 
atly entertained the audience by reading, in which she has 
gained & high reputation. President Porter and Professor 

f Yale College, and Superintendent Apgar, of New 


Sumner, 0 
Jersey, were to take part in the exercises of the session, which 


was one of unusual profit. . 

— Wear glad to learn that A. P. Somes, Esq., who took 
charge of the high school in Danielsonville, a few months ago, 
is giving excellent satisfaction, and that he has won the confi- 
dence of both pupils and parents. Mr. Somes is greatly inter- 
ested in his work, and will prove a valuable member of the 
educational corps in Windham county. 

— At the village of Wauregan Mr. Topliff has had consider- 
able experience as a teacher, and has had some legislativ ex- 
perience, which wil be helpful to him in the important work 
of teaching. 

— The closing exercises of the Morgan School, at Clinton, 
took place on Thursday, June 17. This school is more and 
more proving a blessing to the youth of Clinton and surround- 
ing towns, and is constantly gaining in popular favor. 

—Most of the permanent schools of the State wil close for 
the summer vacation the last of June, and the hard-working 
teachers will hav quite a season for recreation. May it be 
greatly enjoyed and wisely improved by them. 

— The Board of Education has voted $120,000 for the sal- 
aries of the public-school teachers. There are 200 school-days 
in the year. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Iowa.—The eighth annual session of t 
Normal Institute will convene at on, 16. 
continue in session thirteen days. Prof. T. H. McBride of Iowa 
rity, will deliver a course of lectures on English History and 
ny er ne and Prof. L. A. Rose, of Davenport, will lecture on 


New York.—In Memoriam. In Utica, N. Y th 
24th 
of May, after a long and painful i] loht’s dis 
Bawin po illness with Bright’s disease, 
ose who had known the severity of his eighteen mo F 
struggle with a fatal malady, and ee saw the nn = 
entire repose upon his face, were fain to say: To him the night 
is past; he has seen the dawn of the long day of immortality! 
Born in Sudbury, Mass., and fitted for college at Concord 
High School, then in charge of his brother, he was graduated 
at Amherst in the class of ’58. Soon after graduating, his ca- 
reer as a teacher was commenced in a select school at Enfield 
near Amherst. He afterward taught in his native town, in 
Haydenville, and in North Bridgewater Academy, the only in- 
terruption being a short respite in the war of the Rebellion, 
when he went out in the service of the Christian Commission. 
In the spring of 1865 he was elected teacher of Natural Science 
in Utica, N.Y. Dr. Ward, since of the New York Independent, 
had for some time held this position in the academy, and, 
to Mr. Hunt, his classmate 
at Amherst, for the place. ere he remained till strick 
down in December, 1878, 7 


MINNESOTA.—The eighth annual commencement of the 
University of Minnesota occurred Thursday, June 3. The 
degree of Master of Arts was conferred on Graham C. Camp- 
bell, of the class of ’77. He goes to Africa as a missionary. 

New JERSEY.—For more than a year prior to April 1, 
teachers were not paid a dollar of salary by the city of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Fungs provided by the State for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries had been misapplied. An order issued by 
the County Collector for $24,487.44 in favor of the city, bear- 
ing date June 15, 1879, was indorsed by the city officials and 


handed to the County Collector as payment of the county taz, 


in direct violation of law and justice. Teachers’ money used 
to pay county taxes! In the emergency one city official 
espoused the cause of the teachers, and, in the face of general 
opposition, carried the matter to the courts. Ste by step he 
pressed the claims of the teachers to a successful issue. In 
February last the Supreme Court rendered an unequivocal 
decision, settling the question of misapplying the State school 
moneys for all time tocome. A peremptory mandamus was 
issued, commanding the return of the above mentioned sum, 
in April. Since then all the teacaers have been paid in full to 
this date The great importance of this decision, and the 
actual return of the money after the lapse of a year, are of 
manifest and wide-spread moment. The man who has so 
disinterestedly wrought this great good for the teachers and 
the public is John C, Rankin, Jr., president of the Board of 
Education of Elizabeth. 

Union College has received an endowment of $10,000 from 
the sons of the late Asa Packer, as a memorial of their father. 


COMMENCEMENTS, ANNIVERSARIES, ETC. 


[NoTEe.—Owing to the great number of college commencements, we are 
compelled to condense our notices of them.)} 


UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, ETC. 


Wesleyan Univ., June 24, Brown Univ., June 16. 

Bates College, June 24. Lasell Seminary, June 14-16. 
Abbot Academy, June 21-24. Fem. Col., Tilton, June 14-16. 
OCCURRED: Olivet College, June 16-17. 

Phillips Academy, June 11. Greenwich (R. I.) Academy. 
Knox College, June 18-24, Hillside Seminary, June 18. 
Colby University, July 28, instead of 12, as printed last week. 
Salem Male and Female Academy, June 10-11. 

Wesleyan Academy (Wilbraham), June 11-17. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NEVOUS DISEASES. 

Having used it very considerubly, I can testify to its great 
value in functional derangements of the secretory and nervous 
systems. CHAS. WOODHOUSE, M.D. 

Rutland, Vt. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S1% 


Descriptive Catalog 
FOR 1880-81, 


Has the following important] additions to its 
Educational Department: 


PART IL, ENGLISH: 
BAIN’S HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
New edition, enlarged. 
BESSEY’S BOTANY. 
American Science Series. 
rs CHILD’S CATECHISM OF COMMON 


FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
New edition. 
FREEMAN’S YONGE’S HISTORY OF FRANOE. 
JOHNSTON'S HISTORY OF AMERIOAN POLITICS. 
Hand-Book Series. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 


Hand-Book Series, 


NEWCOMB & HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY. 
American Science Series. 


PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY. 
American Science Series. 


PART IT, GERMAN: 
BECK’S KEY TO OTTO’S EXERCISES FOR TRANS- 
LATING ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. 
STERN'S STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. 


WHITNEY’S GERMAN TEXTS. Vol. V., Maria 
Stuart; Vol. VI., Nathan Der Weise. 


PART II, FRENCH: 
BELLOWS’S FRENOH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


PART J V., LATIN and GREEK: 


CLASSIC SPECIMENS. 
SCRIVENER’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


This Catalog, which @ 
escribes all the books su 
= by Henry Holt & Co., will be sent free to any xf 
and school officers will do a favor by- 
‘ending their reports or catalogs to the Publishers, at 


'2 East 234 Street, New York City. 


INE 


THE HA EXAM 
NOBOOK OF GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS, 
By Pror. JAMES E. VOSE. 


“ 

ont ‘hin book, but thick with the trae material for a 
“mmatical text-boo! 

4-E. Journal of 


American Patriotism. 


The wisdom and eloquence of the founders, builders 
and preservers of American Liberty, Independence, and 
Unity, as found in their writings and speeches from the 
first opposition to the tyranny of Great Britain to the 
overthrow of the Rebellion; 684 es, brevier type, 
extra cloth, black and gold. Price, 50 cents; postage 


8 cents. 

Eloquent with the 
Washington's Farewell to his 
talk to the Nullitiers; Webster 
ker Hill, and to Hayne in the Senate; Sumner’s denun- 
ciation of War; Choate’s Eulogy on Webster; Lincoln's 
brief and pregnant reg ; With thoughts of the Ad- 
amses, Franklin, a ney, Hancock, Warren, Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Channing, Clay, Everett, Schurz, Phil- 


nd words of great Americans; 
le; Jackson’s plain 
the veterans at Bun- 


lips, Dickinson, Beecher, Winthrop, and many others. | y 


The great size and beauty of this volume, with its 
amazingly low price, make it one of the wonders of the 
Literary Revolution. 


Lord Macaulay. 


The world owes an infinite debt to Macaulay, and not 
less for what he has done for literature in itself, and 
history in itself, thun for English history. More than 
any other writer he has by example shown the mass of 
readers what immeasurable interest there is in history, 
and has made its study popular. His essays in biog- 
raphy and criticism, to a reader who is capable of 
thinking, are more fascinating than any work of fiction. 
His *“ Life and Letters,” a study of the man, are of 
hardly less interest than the study of his writings. 

The History, as issued by us, for reading or reference, 
we believe to be the best edition ever published, cer- 
tainly better than the five-volame edition which leading 
publishers, reviously to the “ Literary Revolution,’ 
sold at five times its Lpetes. 

The collection of ys and Reviews is the most com- 
plete which has ever been published, and is at least 

ually desirable in style with the edition heretofore 
sold at $6.00, now, of course, reduced somewhat in 

rice by competition. 
The Life and Letters’’ is less than one-third the 
price of Harper’s cheap edition, at the date of this 
writing, — doubtless they will reduce price as soon as 
they read our announcement. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 

History of England from the Accession of James II- 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay. In three volumes, 
brevier type, with fullindex. Price, per set: 

Acme edition, cloth, $1.50; tage, 21 cents. 

Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $3.00; postage 32 cts. 


Macaulay’s Essays. 
Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Essays and 
Poems. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. The most 
complete collection ever published. In three vol- 
umes, 12mo eng peter type. Price, per set: cloth, 
$1.80; half Russia, gilt top, $2.70; postage, 30 cents. 


Macaulay’s Life and Letters. 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his nephew, 
George Otto Trevelyan, Member of Parliament. 
Complete in one volume, 12mo, brevier type, laaded. 
Price : cloth, 4 cents; half Russia, gilt top, 75 cents; 
e 10 cents. 
PWewan scarcely i ne amore agreeable service 
in the power of a publisher than the placing of Macau- 
lay’s History of England in reach of the many who 
would not feel able to purchase it in the more expen- 
sive forms. This is what these publishers have done. 
The book is as neat and inviting as if its price had been 
twice as great. Macaulay made his history as fascinat- 
ing as a novel, and it must ever hold its place as among 
the choicest inspirations of the historic muse. —The 


Chicago, Ill. 
eta le is faultlessly luminous ; every word is in 


its right place ; every sentence is exquisitely balanced ; 
the current never flags. 


Westminster Review. 
“Macaulay is like a book in breeches.” —Sydney Smith. 


AN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Building, New York. 


Its 
Root, summaries are excellent.”—Prof. M. N.|JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


AGENoIEs :—Boston, H 


Very liberat .L. 
P rt C e & Co.; Indian- 
tts, ‘Addr terms for introduction. Sent for 60| Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, at 


BOX 53, ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 275¢ 


Globes 10, 12,16 and 30in.diam. Send for | Alden & Chadwick; in s 
- Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. ' Bookseller 


Catalogue, 


apolis, Bowen, Stewart 
Clarke & Co.; Toledo, Brown, Eager & Co 


towns, the leading 
only one a place, 2756 a 


TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. DIPLOMAS, 


Terms low. Send for circular. 8. L. BENNETT, 548 
Fourth Street, South Boston, Mass. 218 e FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND SCHOOLS. 
WANTED Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 
° Beautiful Reward and 
years’ very successful exper ence as teacher 6 bos- 
ton Latin Bohaol, desires the principalship of a high-| S@mples and prices furnished on application to 
school, of re J. BUFFORD’S SONS, Man’/’g Pubs., 
ences and testimonials. ress E, M. CHESLEY 
Warsen Avenue, | 25tf 141 Franklin St., Boston, & 39 Ann St., N.Y. 
WANTED. 


ACENTS WANTED 
A graduate of f leading New-England col- ’ 
leges, who experience teachin ,| For “QASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR.” Intel- 


would like to make an engagement for the next school- | ligent agents will find this just the book to sell. 
ear. For several years of a public high; We know of no more,valuable book.” —JN. Jour- 


school,he has given special attention to the ‘classic | nal of Education. 
and can teach French or German if required. Corres-| For full description and special terms, address, 
pondence solicited. Address ‘‘ A. B.,” at this Office. 275b FLANAGAN & CLYMER, Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE 


Acency ScHoo_s TEACHERS, 


Domestic Building, New York. 


MR. T, COTESWORTH PINCKNEY invites the attention of Scheel Principals, School Trustees, 
and Heads of Families to his large list of superior Teachers, both American and Foreign. 
Many of the best Families, Schools, and Colleges of the country have tested the efficiency of this 


Agency, and warmly endorse it, TEACHERS 


seeking positions for the coming September should apply mow, and have the benefit of the early vacancies. 


Application-form, giving full particulars, for stamp. Address ; 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Domestic Bullding, 14th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


SECOND ANNUAL SESSION. 
SUMMER COURSE OF FOUR WEEKS 


— 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Juty 7 to Aveust 4, 1880. 
Conducted by OSCAR FAULHABER, Ph.D. 


Instructor in French and German at Phillips Exeter Academy, and at the Robinson Female Seminary. 


This Course will be given at Exeter, N. H., 


In the building of the Robinson Female Seminary. It is offered to Teachers and others interested in 
French and German who may wish to perfect themselves in the pronunciation and idiomatic use of these 
languages, and who may be ealled upon to teach these branches. Daily recitations in accordance with the 
most approved methods will be held at the above Seminary. There will be lectures and conversations on 
such subjects as will interest a class, the aim being to give ample opportunity for practice in speaking. 
Young men fitted for entrance examinations and electives in the leading New-England colleges. 

Letters of recommendation issued to advanced scholars who may wish to teach, if they are proficient 
an pronunciation. 
Exeter is a choice New-England vil 


275d 


lage, about ten miles from Rye and Hampton Beaches, with many 
r 


charming drives in the immediate neighborhood. Board can be obtained at reasonable rates. 
Terms for the Course in One ++ see $230.00. 
Terms for the Course in Both Lamguages.........+++++-+++-s+-reeescereeees eens 30.00. 


h ience in teaching, and refers to Professors HEDGE, PEABODY, and 
Mr. FAULHABES hee bad wnsieaer F Prine. of Phillips-Exeter Academy, Professor BANOROFT, 


Boo Harvard College; Professor PERKINS, : 
Prine. of Phillips Andover’ Academy; and many others. Local reference by permission. 
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OSCAR FAULHABER, Exeter, N. H. 


Address, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Sample Copy 
pa 30 cts. 


Address ANNA ALL-DIEHL, 35 Unien Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Priee. 
Sabbath Essays. - - - - - - Wood Congregational Pub Soc $2 00 
American Hoyle. - - - - - - Dick Dick & Fitzgerald 2 00 
Elsie’s Widowhood. - - - - * - Finley Dodd, Mead & Co 1 2 
Morals of Evolution. - - - ° - Savage George H Ellis 1 00 
Town Geology. - . . - - - - Kingsley J Fitzgerald & Co 15 
Mary Anerley. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 123. . Blackmore Harper & Bros 15 
Pheacian Episode of the - - - - Homer 1 50 
History of England (Student’s Hume). - - - Hume od = 1 50 

. Austin. f-hour es, No. - ele » 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co 1 25 
A Federal Union Not a Nation. - - - - Hamilton Lee & Shepard 25 
Our Political Parties. - - - - - - Tefft 6s 25 
Platform Papers. - - : - - - Curry Phillips & Hunt 1 50 
Gospel Miracles. - - - - - - Taylor A DF Randolph & Co 1 50 
Household Treasure. . - - . - - Kimball Sieman & Brother 1 60 
National Croquet Convention.—Official Manual. : A G Spalding & Bros 15 
Eminent Israelites. - - - - - Morais Edward Stern & Co 2 00 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. - 7 - - Grant A Williams & Co 1 25 
Xenophon’s Memoorabilia. Complete text. - - Mrs S R Winans John Allyn 
The Mostellaria of Plautus. - - - - - Prof E P Morris &s 
Apparitions: a Narrative of Facts. - - - Rev B W Saville Presley Blakiston 
Health - - - - - WH Corfield 
Literary Studies from the Great British Authors. - Horace H Morgan GI Jones & Co 


Circles in English Grammar. - 

Willie Winkie’s Book. 16mo, boards. - - - 
Little Pat-a-cake’s Book. 16mo, boards. 
The Wishing-cap. 16mo, boards. - - : 
Ralph's Ulster. 16mo, boards. - 
The Beauty of the Family. 16mo, boards. - - 
In Search of Minerals. - - 
‘The Life of the Soul. - - - - - 
Eternal Punishment. A series of lectures. - 


- - 


- TR Vickroy 


- Prof Ansted 
- Rev E M Goulburn 


D Lothrop & Co 


Pott, Young & Co 
“ “ 


“ 


Rev T C Woodhouse 


Women of Christendon. - 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Our readers should study carefully the an- 
nouncement of the first page of Tok JOURNAL, 
of the ‘* Dixon Crucible Co.”” The American 
Graphite Pencils made by this company are 
probably equal to any black lead pencils ever 
made in the world. Mr. Joseph Dixon began 
in 1827, more than forty-five years ago, to pro- 
duce his black lead crucibles, and contended 
against the strong prejudice made to Amer- 
ican-made goods, until he has become master 
of the trade in this country and Europe. Now 
this company have undertaken the production 
of fine pencils, and their success is a triumph 
for American materials, American capital, 
American brains, and American labor. Every 
operation is original, and many of the manipu- 
lations directly contrary to the practice of the 
English and Germans. The products of their 
manufacture stand all the tests of a perfect 
pencil, which should be smooth, soft, black, 
uniform, and reliable, hold its point in wear, 
and be pleasant to use. The mark should be 
clear and perfect, but disappear entirely under 
the rubber, leaving the paper clean. All these 
qualities the pencils have. For school uses the 
various grades provide just what is needed. 
Send to Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, for 
full descriptive catalogue and price-list. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our patrons to the New-England School Fur- 
nishing Co., 31 Franklin street, Boston. Es- 
tablished three years since under the manage- 
ment of Mr. A. R. Beal, who has had large 
experience in both teaching and superintend- 
ence, its trade has constantly increased. At 
its salesroom may be found everything needed 
for schools, including furniture, ventilating 
heaters, supplies and apparatus of all kinds. 
They aim to supply everything really valuable 
at reasonable rates. As soon as arrangements 
for its manufacture can be completed, they will 
offer the Astral Lantern noticed in the article 
on Astronomy in this issue. A visit to their 
store will prove both pleasant and profitable. 


WE invite attention to the Ahn-Henn Meth- 
ods of German, French, and Latin, announced 
in our present issue by E. Steiger 25 Park 
Place, New York city. These methods are 
strongly commended by the most competent 
authorities as carefully graded and thorough. 
Mr. Steiger, as is weil known, has the best as- 
sortment of Kindergarten books and material 
to be found in America. His stock of German 
books is very extensive, and he keeps and im- 
ports all foreign books and periodicals from all 
the countries of Europe. Send as above for 
his catalogues. They are furnished gratis. 


Ir the bowels are torpid, if piles torment, if 
the back is full of pain, get a package of 
Kidney- Wort, and be cured without more 
suffering. In diseases of the kidneys or liver, 
a cure is worth nothing, unless radical and 
permanent. Kidney-Wort has just that effect. 


AT the last meeting of the Boston Sehool 
Committee that excellent text-book, Leighton’s 


History of Rome, was adopted. We advise 
teachers of Roman history to send $1.00 to the 
publishers, Clark & Maynard, New York, for 
a sample copy of this book. ~ 


J. A. Swasty, 19 Brattle street, Boston, 
has bad over twelve years of experience in 


making Blackboards, and teachers have always 
found his work first-class and satisfactory. 
His boards are durable, and prices reasonable. 


Tue Hand-Book of Grammar and Analysis, 
by Prof. James E. Vose, advertised in this 
issue of THE JOURNAL, is a book every 


teacher and school officer should examine. 
Address Box 53, Ashburnham, Mass., enclos- 
ing 60 cents for a copy. 


TEACHERS and others desiring employment 
should read the announcement of W. D. 


Myers, 52 Dey street, New York City, in this 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 


One of the attractions at Saratoga, at the 
time of the Institute, will be an excursion on 
Lake George. The Dixon Crucible Co. will 


furnish the steamer free, and will do their best 
to make it pleasant for teachers during the 


trip. 


Lovers of a fine, hard, stiff Pen can be 
suited in Esterbrook’s new Inflexible Pen, 
No. 322. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tokio Daigaku (University of Tokio); the Calendar 
of the Department of Law, Science, and Literature; 
2539-40 (1879-80). Memours of the Science Department, 
University af Tokio, Japan; Vol. I1.,0n Mining and 
Mines in 
Kato, Prest. of Depts. of Law, Science, and Literature, 
Tokio Daigaku. 

Kriisi's Easy Drawing Lessons ; for kindergarten 
and primary schools ; series 1. Ll, and Ill New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of King Richard III.; @dited 
with notes, by Wm. ° Holfe ; with engravings; cloth. 
Alexander Pope; by Leslie Stephens; Knglish Men of 
Letters series; edited by John Morley; cloth. <A His- 

of Classical Greek Literature; by Rev. J. P. Ma- 
haity, M.A.; Vol. L, The Poets (with an index on 
Homer); Vol. II., The Prose Writers (with an index to 
cloth. Life and Letters of the Kev. 
Horace Bushnell ; partly autobiographical; cloth. The 
Congratulations ‘of the last Three Hundred Years, as 
Seen in its Literature, with special reference to cer- 
tain recondite, neglected, or disputed passages ; with 
a biblical appendix; by MH. M. Dexter; large 8vo, 1082 
pages, cloth, $6.00. Business Life in Ancient Rome; 
by Chas. G. Herbermann, Ph.D.; Harper’s Half hour 
Series; 25cts. The /’ennant Family ; by Annie Beale; 
15 cts.— Poet and Peer: a novel; by H. Aidé; 15 cts, 
—Franklin 8q. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Faults of Speech: A Self-Corrector and Teachers’ 
Manual; by Aiex. M. Bell; 18mo, extra cloth, 60 cts. 
Salem, Mass.: J. P. Burbank. 

Farrar’s lilustrated Guide-Book of Moosehead Lake 
and North Maine Wilderness, with Laws, &c.; price, 
50 cts. Furrar’s Jilustrated Guide Book of Kangely, 
dtichardson,and Other Lakes; with maps, laws, etc.; 
50 cts. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Bark Cabin on Kearsarge ; by E. A. Rand ; price, 
30 cts. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Lucie Rodey: anovel; by H. Greville; price, 50 cts, 

amous Victory; cloth; price, {$1.25. ‘0: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. bie 
PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Ninth Annual Report of the White Schools of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, and the White and Colored 
Schools of the County; by Hon. J. Ormand Wilson. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Commvn Schools of the State of Maine, 1879; 
N. A. Luce, Supt. 


Teachers’ Vacation Work. 


To those Teachers who feel that they must engage 
in some remunerative employment during the ap- 
proaching vacation, we are prepared to offer 


PROFITABLE BUSINESS, 


canvassing for our Publications. Circulars contain- 
ing all needed information, Premium Lists, Specimen 
Copies, &c., freely furnished. 
= Address 
NEW - ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


both volumes) ; 


16 HAWLEY STREET, iN. 


Yor circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


apan; by C. NeHo,M.E. Tokio, Japan: H.| 


Chambers's: Encyclopeedia. 


15 VOLS. OVER 13,000 PAGES. PRICE DURING JUNE, $6.00. 


Among the wonderful things which have been accomplished for lovers of good books by the 

** Literary Revolution,’”’ perhaps the most wonderful is the reproduction of this great Encyclo- 

pedia at a merely nominal cost. 

It is a verbatim reprint of the last English edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, clear es type, handsomely 
bound in 


bound in cloth, for $7.50. the same printed on finer, heavier P x; ava wide ns, an half Russia, 
gilt top, price $15.00. ‘The first nine volumes are ready for delivery. Vol. 10 will be ready June 20. The 


remaining volumes will be completed by October next. 
$6. 


$6. AN AMAZING OFFER. 


The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influence in 
inducing other purchasers of this and our many standard publications. Accordingly we give 
special terms to early subscribers. 

To all, whose orders and money are received during the month of June, we will supply the 15 volumes, in 
lt top, for $13.00. To any one sending from any place, where we 

bookseller of the town), a club of five orders, we will allow a com- 
will be sent at once by express, and the remaining volumes when 


cloth, for $6.00, and in half Russia, 
have no special agent (usually the lead Dg 
anaes of 10 per cent. e volumes issue 
completed. 

A specimen volume in‘cloth will be sent, postpaid, for 5@ cents, or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, and 
may be returned at once, if not satisfactory. 

The CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP2ZDIA comprises the first 15 volumes of our Library of Universal Know]l- 
edge,’ and the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. 


- $TANDARD BOOKS. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 21 vols., $10.50. Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus., 50 cents. 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2.50. Acme Library of Modern Classics, 50 cents. 
Macaulay’s History of England, 3 vols., $1.50. American Patriotism, 50 cents. 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 cents. Taine’s History of English Literature, 75 cents. 
Macaulay’s Essays and Poems, 3 vols., $1.80 Cecil’s Book of Natural History, $1. 
Chamber’s Cyclopedia of Eng. Literature, Pictorial mene | Lexicon, 25 cents. 
Knight’s History of England, 4 vols., $3. ogg by author of § a Papers, 50 cents. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Lllastrious Men, 3 vols., $1.50. Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works, 60 cents. 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
Young’s Bible Concordance, 311,000 references (pre-| Rollin’s Ancient me f $2.25. 
paring). Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, illus., 90 cents. 
Acme Library of Biography, 50 cents. Works of Flavius Josephus, $2. 
Book of Fables, sop, etc., illus., 50 cents. Comic History of the U. 8., Hopkins, illus., 50 cents. 
Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, 50 cents. Health by Exercise, Dr, Geo. H. Taylor, 40 cents. 
Health for Women. Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 35 cents. 
Library Magazine, 10 cents a No., $1 a year. 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cents. 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 
Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, post- 
e extra. Most of the books are also published in fine 
itions and fine bindings at higher prices. 


4vols., $2. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works, 75 cents. 
Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 40 cents. 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, 40 cents. 
The Koran of Mohammed, by Sale, 35 cents. 
Adventures of Don Quixote, illus., 50 cents. 
Arabian Nights, illus., 50 cents. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress, illus., 50 cents. 
Robinson Crusoe, illus., 50 cents Descriptive Catalogues and Terms to Clubs 
Munchausen and Gulliver’s Travels, illus., 50 cents. sent free on request. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent 


in postage stamps. Address 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 

Manager. Tribune Building, New York. 

Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & 


Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, 
‘Aiden & adwick; in smaller towns, the leading Bookseller, only one in a place. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 


AGENCIES: 


Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will pl state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


| NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1488 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student ef her English. Summer Term 
opens July 5th. 70-page Catalogue on application, 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


ELOCUTION., mont’st.? Stamniering cured, 
Testimonials from J. E. Murd 


och, 8 Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of ne 186 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


254 A. ZUBLLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS, === 


Appleton’s and Johnson’s Cyclopedias, —also New 
Britannica at reduced rates. Any work published fur- 
nished at liberal concessions from publisher,s prices. 
All persons desirous of buying books to advantage will 
find it greatly in their interest to address undersigned. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO, 


257 tfeow(P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


To Teachers. 


The undersigned, late Principal of 
School No. 4, Bayonne, N.J., and for 
many years a member of the Board of 
Education of that City, believes he can 
be of great service to teachers seeking 
positions. Send postal-cards, with full 
address, to 


W. D. MYERS, 
51 Dey Street, New York. 
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LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. 


Send for sample and circular. 151 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, CLARE, 
MANUFACTURER OF 145 Nassau Street, 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. sss ce) Now York City. 


- 147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
@™ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 48 
154 Catalogues on application, eow 


CHEMICAL 


in Colors 
and Gold. 


SILK BANNER 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


PURE ls 5 
armine Street. 
CHEMICALS APPARATUS, 
All desiring absolutel c TIO AY abd SUN- 
ane Chemical will the largo tock BAY SCHOOLS. 2003, 


dreasi 


n 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
4 Murray St., New York. 


America, by 
240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
cal Instruments and Microscopes (1 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Lanterns and Slides (1i2ppo By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical (198 pp.) of the National Education 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. EVERY co. 
122 994 ChestuutSt., Philadelphia. | NERDS. | Howley St Box 
FET 


Beans 


| 
| 
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Summer Schools. 


F VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell, Vis- 
sh, Treatment of Voice Culture, 
inle Speec™ srmation address L. ALONZO BUTTER- 
TELD, 2 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 2z (1) 
UVEUR, Summer School of 
‘Amherst, Mass. By permission of 
L sauveuR, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor L. ALONZO 
UTTERFIELD will give instruction : 
BUTT in Visible Speech; Course in Elocution and 
The session begins July 6, and continues six 


lar of information address 
weeks, For cireuli! LONZO BUTTERFIELD, 


268 i Wilmington, Vermont. 


MARTHA'S SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


VINEYAR ent in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
ursday of each month. [262 eow e, Jc(1) 


pr. DIO LEWIS’S SANITARIUM, 
Heights (8 miles from Boston, Mass.) 
as this are there such delightful re- 


Atno pon 
272d 


jeasure and health. 

ull circular. 

~ German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 

will be held at CAZENOVIA, N. Y., from July 6th to 


rticulars address 
Angast 6th. For FLEISCHMANN, 
266 m (1) ‘ 


62 Broad Street, Utica, N. 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


session of the school will be held at Amherst 
= my ee and will last six weeks. It will be begun 


pays y 6. The programme of the course will be ready 


d sent to applicants. 
on April 1, an L. SAUVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 
272 (1) tf 


SouTH DEERFIELD, MAss. 
Thousand Island Summer School of Languages, 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, GREEK. 
Annual Seasion opens July 13. The Modern Lan- 


are taught by native teachers. Students who 
te their fit for college in the Classics at the Sum- 


comple’ 


mer School will be admitted into Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Syracuse, St. Lawrence, Madison. 
Charges for Tultion and Board moderate. For cir- 
B. J. PINK, A.M. 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


cular address 
d 


The Only Medicine 
ee That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


.2@ These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are Sevoloped because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WOoORT 


will restore the heathy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer, 
Thousandshavebeencured. Tryitand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 


Why Suffer longer fr@h the torment of an Aching baek? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and Piles? 
Krpnzy-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


Your Druggist has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist upon having tt. Price, $1.00. f 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Proprietors, 
10 (withsend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
me Five Years’ Musical Course. 
ur Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 
eachers’ Course for those only who have 
n Teachers. 
College containing fall particulars, wil) 
176 as ADA L. HOWARD President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 


We would res 
inspec pectfully invite gentlemen to an ear! 
of our selections in Spring and 


Our prices will be fo 
und moderate. We ke it 
Keep them as low as is consistent with good 
tion requisite to and care and a 
ua ore’ satisfacto gar- 
ments, McMELLAN & 


A. 
2 Winter Street cor. W. St. 
tt cor. Wasi D 
MASS, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, Acade es, &c. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Coll 
B Schools. Oper to both sexes. Address the 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs. -STRONG, Pres. 


YAN UNIVERSIT Middletown, Conn. 
courses 0 y,—Classical, Latin-Scientifi 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss,D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
Ay College. Liberal Education on a scientific Busis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


CH LANGUAGE. Mme. E. DecomBEs will re- 
ceive into her family, during the summer, one or two 
ladies wishing to study and practice French conversa- 
tion. 62 Clarendon Street, ton. 


F COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
OF. MONROR’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance ions Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
a OF NEW YORK, 


Department. For d informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. Tompson, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. lar course two years. 
Post a= pee course (for degree of D. C. i.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. ¥or Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
l dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. Special courses in French, 
German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
a year. Address Miss WARD, Princ., So. Hadley, Mass. 


Mee WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. nga! | and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
) 12 


M Orcutt, A.M,, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
(ror catalogue STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 

Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SoHOOL BOSTON. 
WALTER Sirsa, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular Special and Ad- 
course 0 two years. an 
vanced Course for spec al dialess of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HypDE, le 


s” TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 


r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. | 


only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prim... D. B, HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
rent departments ergarten paratory, an 
Upper, aostanmedate’ pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 


in all ons of Upper Department. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Lad 


R. I, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
or Dustness, Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, 
A Boarding School for both sexes. 


Vt. A first-class 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
ercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


G'se YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


kshire Co. Established in 1842, Prepares 
Ly Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. A.M., Principal. 

VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

rah pleasant home, with thoro gh instruction in 

class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 

A INSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 

edvantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 

ER ACADEMY. Founded f884. Thor- 

ped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 

LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


mnglish and Classical School 


Publishers. 


Tae AHN-HENN Meruops or 


German, French, and Latin, 


being easy, practical, and lew- » carefully 
graded and therough, with 
WALL-CHARTS, READERS, AND KEYS, 
(for dictation exercises, sold to tenchers enly), are 
fast superseding other methods of instruction in Pub- 
lic Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 
pages sent gratis; copies for examination at half price. 
Best terms for introduction and exchange. 
Extensive assortment of 


GERMAN CLASSICAL PIECES, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF POETKY. 
Nearly three bundred of the best short and easy 

ms for reading and recitation in schools an: 

amilies. Selected and arranged by Loomis J. 
CAMPBELL. 16mo. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

** We are sure the volume, so clearly printed in sach 

large type, will bea godsend to many a little reater. It 

ought to find its way as a reader into our schouls,’™-- 

MRS. MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

The same in separate parts; paper, 25 cts. each. Sent 

by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 275 


TWO MONTHS IN EUROPE. 


All who think of making a vacation trip to Europe 


Specimen | should read this account of a two months’ tour throu 


h 
SCOTTLAND, ENGLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, as far as NAPLES and 
FRANCE, so as to have an idea of how much can be 
done abroad in even so brief a time as two months. 


The following unsolicited letter from the educational 


editor of The Alliance, Chicago, will be of interest 


for use in colleges, at from 10 cts. each. Largest stock | those who may be inclined to purchase the book: 


of German Books in all departments. Kindergar- 
ten Material and Kindergarten Books. Terrestrial, 
Celestial, and Relief Globes. Catalogues gratis. 


ta Foreign Books and Periodicals imported 
from Germany, England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Greece, Brazil, and other countries, 


E. STEIGER, 
25 Park Place, NEw YORK. 


THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND PARENTS 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN _ 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “‘ Good Times.” 


Dialogues, Sp h Moti 
Songs ableaux, Charades, Blackbeard 
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part of Europe du the 
say that I have foun 


Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and oth 
Entertainments. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 
1vol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 

@ Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 
260 tf eow 13 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE NEW ERA! 


Before you Adopt or Change, See 


THE ENCHANTED READERS. 


Four Books; Each One Complete. 


Children and Teachers go into ecstacies over them. 
Full set—examination price, $1.50 ; introduction, $2.00. 
Descriptive circular free. 

AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Pubdlishers, 

264 tf eow 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, faseimating in style, pure in 


language, endo by physicians every-where. An 
elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Illus- 


trated. Extraordinary Inducements to Agents. 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO.,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOW 
TO 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
SAV E A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Su »plies all kinds. 

MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


YO CAWN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
pile and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
n to orders mail. 

be in New England for Educational Sup- 
esa School Merchandise of every description. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


« We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together miserable n and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 

one vear.”’—Milton. 
nvirgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. omer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 

adapted to the “oo Tt of Classics, and to 
ll other systems. Price, $1.50. 

3 Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 

Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 


Sample es of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and clreufars. 


Gans NUMBER OARDS, First and Second. $3a 


Pror. O. R. BURCHARD PARIS, Feb. 1, 1880. 
My Dear Sir : — Having traveled over the greater 
past six months, I desire to 
your little book, “‘ Two Months 
in Europe,” literally crowded with just such informa- 
tion as every intelligent traveler needs. 
Yours very truly, JoHn C, GRANT. 
The book will be sent on receipt of price. Cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper, 50 cts. Address, 
274b 0. R. BURCHARD, Fredonia, N.Y. 
JOP) SPECIAL, PREMIUMS, 
A selected list of 125 important works in 
the several branches of Science offered 
free with new subscriptions to the 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
Send-postal card for premium list and full par- 
ticulars to 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

273 © 1,3,and Bond Street, NEW YOKK. 
NEW HYGIENIC AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
BIBLE HYGIENE; or, Health Hints, By a Puysician. 

12mo, cloth; price, $1.25. 

HEALTH, AND HRALTH HOMES; a Guide to Domestic 
Hygiene. By GEORGE WILSON, A.M.,M.D. 12mo, 
314 pp., cloth; price, $1.50. 

WATER ANALYSIS, for Sanitary Purposes. Iilus., 

‘PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 

271 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 
Volumes now ready : 

to ESTHER, 8vo....... 85.00. 
By CANON RAWLINSON, JAS. MORRISON, and others. 
Circulars on application. 
Sent by mail on ta yr 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 

269 — 57 Park Row, New York City. 

POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
INTRODUCTORY PRICES. Per Doz. 


American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 
Tracing-books, Nos, i and 56 
American Standard System of Drawing.......... 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language....... 80 
Elementary, Nos. | nnd 40 
American Standard Writing Spellers ......-.... 40 
American Standard ( vmposition Book.......... 56 
WevLWORTH & CO., 
2602z 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfieid rt., Boston. 


JOHN W. LO 
‘24 


ELL, 
Bonp NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight’s History of England,’ “ 10.00 
Wiacaulay’s Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . 3 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Fhiladelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical (ourse, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | J/ental and 
2. Union Arith Course, Combining § Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brookas’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


WILLIAM WOOD & (0., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English (4: 
Brown’s Iustitutes eof English Gin amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Ginmmars. 
Lambert's Primary 
Reoscoe’s Elementary Chemirtry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Pt ysics. 
Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS, By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricusrp A. Proo 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions 5 | LONGFEL- 

LOW, LOWELL andothers. Quarto, «\., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y, 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 

by the New-Eugland Bureau 

of Education, i6 Hawley 8t. 

Boston,.Mass. Write for a 
265 


our method of 
¥. B. SNOW, Manager. 


hundred; samples. 6c. NICHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field 8t., oF & HEATH, 18 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 25, 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Morse’s First Book in Zoology. 


Unlike most scientific in this work the 
easier lessons come first. A child of six can under- 
stand the first chapter. Examples for study are those 
known to everybody, such as spiders, worms, clams, 
lobsters, etc., while dropping all the antiquated figures 
so often found in books, but so seldom in nature. Pro. 
fessor Morse has drawn directly from life, with simple, 
graphic outline, easily reproduced by the pupil. 


Specimen copy (for examination) to teachers and 
school-officers, 60 cents. 


Genl. Agt. for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF 


Pictorial Histories. 


By S. G. GOODRICH, 
(PETER PARLEY). 


Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. 
THE STANDARD FOR AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Hundreds of University Professors on both sides of 
the Atlantic unite in pronouncing the recent revision 
of GoopWIN’s GRAMMAR, the most valuable contribu- 
tion of its kind which has yet been made to Greek 
scholarship. This revision, while it retains all the ad- 
vessagre which have made the previous edition unri- 
valed in popularity among the fitting schools of —— 
has not only greatly improved it for Academic 
High-school work, but has rendered it ample for the 
University course. . 

The London Atheneum says of the English edition: 

“ Messrs. Macmillan have published a new and re- 
vised edition of the ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR 
of that distinguished scholar, Prof. GOODWIN, of Har- 
vard. It is the best Greek Grammar of its size in the 
English lan , and ought to meet with a wide circu- 

on on this side of the Atlantic.” 
GINN & @EATH, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


HARPER & 
Publish 


BROTHERS 
Pranklin 8q. NEW YORK, 
MOLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Jie tty Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
PRor. Epwp. A. DowpeEnx, LL.D., of the Univ. 
Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the zxsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
ou ea book “ pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
* to be desired to make one wise ’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
. published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction, 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application, 245 2% 


PORTER & COATES 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 
newest t 


to all others: 
Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
66 66 Second ‘ 


“ Third 
“ “6 Fourth ‘ 
“ Fifth 66 


Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 66 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
66 Comprehensive ‘ 
Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 


Ex. “ 
Goodrich’s Am. Child’s Pict. Hist, of U.S. $0.50 $0.40 | Grammar” I have not seen any that| Eiderheret’s Blewpipe Analysis. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the U. 8., 1.05 -70 compresses 80 much necessary information into so small Blair’s Bheteoric. A hee. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England... 1.10 -80 & space, nor any that so completely avoids the common Brown’s Klemeutary ige 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France.... 1.10 80 faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless re i- Sharpless - Geometry. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Reme..... 1.10 — -80/ tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like te: a Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece.... 1.10 .80/ noring of difficulties. THOS. T. BAILEY, Gon’! Agt. for New England, 
Goodrich’s Common-school History of the A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New klin St., on, 
Goodrich’s Practical Natural History. .... 1.10.80 
co COWPERTHWAIT & Co UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
A. s. BARNES & . od 19 Murray Street, New York, 
Publishers of the . 628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. PUBLISH 
ury hies. 
National Series of Standard Taxt-Books UBLISHERS OF Rea Mis ,and Grammars. 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. Uildersicere’s Latin Berton. 
The National Teachers’ Library. | MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. | 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | _ . 
5 
’ Educational Monthly. WARREN'S New Geographies. _ MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Sample free for Teachers. | GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. YORK. Lessons im Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Send descrip Catalogue. ca og: 
for tive BERARD'S New U. S. History. Kiem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William &t. SEW YORK. GOODRICH'S Child's Histo | Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
General Agent for New England, ROYSE’S American Literature, | 22 St. | 
. 


H. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart 
Dieh!l’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin- 


Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zs 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and I; 
$10 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books, 9 , 8vo ; catalogues of books on 
Social Science, Political Economy, Banks, Popuiation, 
Pauperism, and kindred subjects; a catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Scientific and 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who will for- 
ward address. 269 


CLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s History ef Reme; 
‘Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Lessons in English; 

Miutchison’s Physiclogy and Mygicene. 

J. D. WLLLIAMS, 4Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 

4% Madison St., Chicage. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Phil A 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 
1 


Seott’s Manual of United States His 
Scott’s Review History of the United 70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . . . 1.65 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield %., BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NKW UONIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WELLS, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish ts. 
8, BE. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agte. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 00., 
BOSTON. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 


AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 

“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 

Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 

Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 

Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 

High and Grammar Schools, and no less attractive to 

the general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. I6mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “‘ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoss 
am is omitted from this book, which is a de. 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25. 

ws’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

n’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History ; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


ano. DAMON 
az % 14 Milk Street, Besion. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


5| Olmey’s Arithmetics 


(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Speliers. 
Celten’s New 

Lessing's Gatline of U. History 

Heeker’s New Physiclegy. 
Hills Elem. of Bheteoric aud 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address Ww. few 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


“ Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country,throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 


“ Written in a singularly terse and picturesque style 
the work is net merely a record of facts, but is his’ 
tory in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
and attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 
WORDS AND NUMBERS. A Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools. By HENRY E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Assoc! Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 


This work is designed for the second year in 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient s ons and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects required to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed, The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under the 
author’s supervision, and is —s at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 

Circulars sent on Correspondence s0- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above 


; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, 
256 70 Metropolitan Block, =. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00.. Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CHARLES SCRIBN ER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot's New phies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithm 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 
A Llecti: f Vocal Music 
Two, Three, and Parts; with A 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents, 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A ular collection of Songs, with Brief 
Course, for Schools, Academies, 
Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com ition Books. 

Crosby’s Greek Text Boo 

Hanson’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 


General England Agent, 
A. 8. MANBON. 22 Bromfield &t.. Roaten. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW Yo 
Hart’s German Classics for . 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The rs otence Series (30 yols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series gs > 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of B phy, (new ed. 6.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sc. » 1.265 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per yvol., 
Leffingwell’s English Classics 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
nt’s Economics 


Sturteva 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 
lication 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Arr anp EpvucarionaL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
—— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 
The Amesionn Models for the use 


of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and ies. Animals and plants ted in their 
natural colors, and arranged forémstruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 

, TABLB, containing the Products of Numbers 
between 1 and 160, for the use of Accountants, 
Computers, and Teachers in Primary Schools. By 
LEONARD WALKER, 8S. D. (Harvard), Astronomcr 
in Winchester Observatory of Yale College. 

Printed on heavy paper from new electrotype ey 
and with the utmost care to insure accuracy, celerity, 
and convenience in use. It is believed that these Tables 
will be extensively used by those who have considerable 
Multiplication and Division to do. They are adapted 
to nuinbers of any magnitude, and will be found to save 
much time and fatigue of mind to an Accountant moder- 
ately skilled in the use of res. Folio size, in neat 
cover, 75 cts; prepaid by » in case, 88 cts. 371 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Just Published, 


Published by 


Peaselee’s Selections for Memorizing. 


Graded Selections for Memorizing. Adapted for use at Home and in School. 
By JOHN D. PEASLEE, A.M., Ph. D., Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools. 
Sample copy and Introduction Price, 5O cents. 


Brief extracts from the writings of 188 of the best Authors ; carefully selected and graded. 
A book for every family and every school. One volume, square 16mo, 192 pages ; beautifully 
bound in full cloth, with red edges and black side-stamp. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, _ 


CINCINNATI anp NEW YORK. 
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